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The  use  of  radio  programs  in  the  Haensel  and  Gretel  in  1031,  the  first 
schools  offers  two  distinct  prob-  Presidential  message  to  go  on  the  air 
lems.  One  is  the  problem  of  the  was  in  1923,  the  first  broadcast  for 
use  of  such  programs  directly  in  the  commercial  purposes  was  in  1922,  the 
classroom:  here  both  procedures  and  first  weather  report  in  1921. 
results  are  still  doubtful  and  difficult.  Xaturally  this  astounding  expan- 
The  other  problem  is  the  study  in  sion  of  radio  in  so  brief  a  period  has 
the  schools  of  programs  heard  at  brought  wdth  it  innumerable  difiicul- 
honie :  here  the  problem  is  really  one  ties.  On  the  whole,  radio  has  handled 
of  consumer  education.  Of  the  tw’o  its  social,  economic,  linguistic,  and 
problems  the  latter  is  unquestionably  belletristic  problems  better  than  the 
more  important,  and  it  is  one  in  which  movies.  It  has  taken  radio,  more- 
adults  as  well  as  young  people  are  over,  a  shorter  time  to  arrive  at  an 
deeply  interested.  equitable  code  of  conduct ;  it  is  dubi- 

One  is  always  filled  with  new  ous,  in  fact,  whether  the  so-called  code 
amazement  as  one  considers  how  much  governing  the  movies  is  more  than 
radio  is  a  distinct  growth  of  our  own  somewhat  disingenuous  expediency, 
times  —  a  fact  that  perhaps  at  least  w’hereas  one  feels  in  radio  the  urge  of 
in  part  explains  the  intensity  of  its  a  genuine  impulse  to  be  American 
appeal  to  youth.  Recently  Joseph  and  democratic  in  procedure.  •  I 
Xathan  Kane  compiled  for  Variety  a  This  self-regulation  of  radio  may 
‘‘Catalogue  of  Radio  ‘Firsts.’  ”  Ra-  be  found  chiefly  in  the  decisions  and 
dio  in  an  airplane  was  first  used  in  ]>ublications  of  the  Xational  Associa- 
1912,  the  first  religious  service  was  tion  of  Broadcasters  (commonly  known 
broadcast  in  1921,  the  first  radio  con-  as  XAB),  and  everyone  interested  in 
test  was  conducted  in  1910,  the  first  radio  ought  to  secure  copies  of  the 
chain  broadcast  took  place  in  1922,  various  brochures  issued  by  this  or- 
the  first  city-school-owmed  ultra-high  ganization,  obtainable  at  the  Xational 
frequency  broadcast  station  to  receive  Press  Building,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
an  FCC  grant  was  WBOE,  Cleveland,  The  XAB  has  ruled  on  the  nature  of 
in  1938,  the  first  radio  message  was  children’s  programs,  on  methods  of 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  1915,  the  dealing  with  controversial  public  is- 
first  debate  was  conducted  over  the  sues,  on  the  presentation  of  news,  on 
air  in  1922,  the  first  collegiate  foot-  the  character  of  religious  broadcasts, 
ball  game  was  broadcast  in  1920,  the  and  on  educational  broadcasting;  and 
first  opera  given  in  its  entirety  was  in  each  instance  its  code  is  marked  by 
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common  sense  and  fairness.  It  sets 
down  for  commercial  programs  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  they  shall  conform  to 
“accepted  standards  of  good  taste,” 
and  then  goes  on  to  define  specifically 
what  is  meant  by  this  phrase.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  the  pages  that  follow  will 
be  found  a  stimulating  discussion,  by 
a  member  of  the  I^ational  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company’s  staff,  of  methods  of 
applying  such  standards  in  actual 
practise. 

That  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  is  of  course  evident  to  every 
listener.  Kecently,  a  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  all  using  the  facilities  of  a 
major  network  became  exceedingly 
wrought  up  and  wroth  because  one  of 
their  number  had  announced  in  a 
broadcast  that  it  alone  had  been  given 
the  Seal  of  Acceptance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dental  Association.  Called  to 
account,  the  offending  firm  pointed 
out  that  the  statement  really  had  been 
that  its  product  was  “the  only  denti¬ 
frice  among  leading  dentifrices  that 
had  won  this  approval” ;  and  the 
other  dentifrices  were  not  “leading!” 
The  NAB  code  prohibits  “unfair  at¬ 
tacks  upon  competitors.” 

Amid  all  the  tremendous  commer¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  mechanical  activi¬ 
ties  of  radio  the  creation  of  several 
new  arts  is  going  on  apace.  Whether 
all  the  different  types  of  programs, 
techniques,  and  procedures  to  be  found 
in  the  course  of  a  day’s  broadcasting 
can  be  orchestrated  as  an  art-form  to 
be  called  radio  is  extremely  doubtful. 
One  task  of  radio  courses  in  schools 
will  unquestionably  be  that  of  discri¬ 
minating  among  these  procedures  and 
disentangling  the  various  arts.  Radio 
drama  is  something  quite  distinct,  in 
manner  and  conventions,  from  the  pho¬ 
toplay  or  the  drama  of  the  old  theater. 


The  radio  interview  is  becoming  an 
art  in  itself.  Newscasters  and  news 
commentators  often  develop  a  style 
that  at  its  best  is  truly  artistic.  Story¬ 
telling  on  the  air  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  story-telling  in  a  book  or  in 
the  nursery.  Then  there  is  the  an¬ 
nouncer,  himself  a  new  genius,  of 
whom  the  London  Times,  as  reported 
in  its  New  York  namesake,  writes  as 
follows : 

“Professor  Lloyd  James,  who  seems 
to  be  all  that  Shaw  imagined  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Pygmalion  to  be,  discusses  the 
radio  announcer  in  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  pays  his  respects  to  him  as  the 
creator  of  a  new  art  rather  than  as  the 
restorer  of  one  that  has  been  all  but  lost. 
The  man  at  the  microphone  must  per¬ 
form  a  public  function  in  private.  When 
lie  repeats  Browning’s  line,  ‘John’s  corns 
ail’  how  can  he  avoid  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  that  John  belongs  to  the  dry 
era  ?  And  when  he  reads  a  passage  from  a 
fiscal  report  to  the  effect  that  the  pound 
is  falling,  how  is  he  to  indicate  the  quo¬ 
tation  marks?  In  one  of  his  lighter 
moods  the  editor  of  the  Times  suggests 
that  the  announcer  might  clack  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
once  for  single  quotes  and  twice  for 
double.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Profes¬ 
sor  James  maintains,*  that  print  has  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  methods  of  conveying 
important  information  and  supplying  a 
needed  background  by  means  of  such 
‘asides’  as  conspicuous  headings,  punc¬ 
tuation  marks,  italics,  paragraphs. 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  translate 
these  into  accents,  rhythms,  melodies? 
If  print  is  ‘broadcast  visual  language,’ 
in  Professor  James’s  happy  phrase, 
then  the  announcer  becomes  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  new  art.  The  destiny  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  his  mouth  and  on  his  lips. 
Perhaps  human  relations  too.  He  is  a 
pioneer  in  a  new  world  of  communica¬ 
tion,  with  no  precedent  to  guide  him. 
As  such  his  evolution  will  bear  watch¬ 
ing.” 

The  comparative  popularity  of  the 
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films  and  of  radio  was  tested  not  so 
long  ago  by  the  magazine  Fortune,  in 
one  of  its  useful  surveys.  In  reply 
to  the  question,  “If  you  had  to  give 
up  either  going  to  the  movies  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio,  which  one  would  you 
give  up?”  the  poll  showed  79.3  would 
give  up  the  movies,  and  13.9  would 
forego  radio.  The  don’t  knows  repre¬ 
sented  6.8  of  all  interviewed. 

Teachers  have,  frankly,  not  done 
more  than  begin  to  start  to  commence 
to  use  radio.  Technical  difficulties, 
such  as  the  installation  of  radio  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  scheduling  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  have  in  part  prevented.  Doubts 
regarding  the  proper  place  of  radio 
study  in  the  school  curriculum  have 
also  held  up  progress;  some  schools 
today  give  radio  as  a  separate  course 
or  tie  it  in  with  English  composition. 

Perhaps  dread  of  what  radio  may 
do  to  the  teacher  has  also  played  its 
part.  Some  have  feared  the  disrupt¬ 
ing  influence  of  so  vital  an  element. 
Others  foresee  the  shrinkage  of  tradi¬ 
tional  subject  matter  to  make  room 
for  the  newcomer.  Still  others  anti¬ 
cipate  a  displacement  of  teacher  per¬ 
sonnel  because  radio  teaching  will  do 
the  work  of  instruction. 

All  of  these  difficulties  need  to  be 
faced  eandidly  and  with  courage.  In 
general,  the  guiding  principal  should 
be  the  standard  indicated  in  this  ques¬ 
tion:  What  can  radio  do  that  the 
classroom  teacher  cannot  do  as  well? 
It  is  absurd  to  believe  that  there  can 
ever  be  any  competition  with  the  good 
teacher’s  vital  touch.  Radio  must  en¬ 
rich,  not  displace.  It  is  the  business 
of  teachers  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
gieatest  of  all  forces  in  the  lives  of 
young  people  today,  to  help  to  guide 
them,  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  better 
programs  for  them  to  hear.  They 


must  see  to  it,  furthermore,  that  such 
technical  difficulties  as  scheduling  and 
such  pedagogical  difficulties  as  courses 
of  study  made  before  radio’s  advent 
do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Here  are  ten  injunctions  which 
teachers  new  to  the  use  of  radio  in 
schools  may  wish  to  consider: 

1.  Realize  before  yon  begin  that 
tlie  use  of  radio  in  schools  involves 
administrative  and  mechanical  as  well 
as  educational  problems;  and  do  not 
allow  your  enthusiasm  to  be  damp¬ 
ened  by  the  obstacles  you  may  en¬ 
counter. 

2.  Do  not  begin  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  radio  programs  (unless  lo¬ 
cally  made  for  that  purpose)  will 
dovetail  exactly  with  your  course  of 
study;  use  it  as  a  supplement  and 
complement  rather  than  directly. 

3.  Remember  that  listening  is  a 
dynamic  activity,  involving  skills  of 
its  own  (we  shall  one  of  these  days 
have  books  on  “listening”  as  well  as 
“reading  skills”)  ;  it  demands  prepa¬ 
ration  beforehand  and  response  after¬ 
wards.  Of  course  the  teacher  should 
listen,  too. 

4.  Start  modestly  with  a  small 
set.  Some  schools  prefer  a  number  of 
portable  radios  to  a  central  address 
system;  of  course,  have  both  if  you 
can. 

5.  Start  a  radio  log,  coiiperatively 
if  possible. 

6.  Emphasize  out-of-school  pro¬ 
grams. 

7.  Make  clear  the  way  in  which 
radio  is  developing  art  forms  and 
technical  conventions  of  its  own. 

8.  Develop  the  use  of  recordings. 

9.  If  you  undertake  to  prepare  a 
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school  broadcast  over  some  obliging  be  done  properly;  study  the  books  on 
station,  remember  that  the  preparation  the  subject. 

of  the  script  and  the  production  of  10.  Experiment  widely:  do  not 
the  program  take  a  great  deal  of  time  allow  your  procedures  to  crystallize 
and  call  for  much  technical  skill  to  too  soon. 


V 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  INFORMATION  TO  TEACHERS 


have  been  omitted  at  the  suggestion  out-of-school  programs  than  in-school, 
of  teachers  who  found  them  unsatis-  The  other  divisions  are  Mvsic,  Art, 
factory  because  of  content  or  manner  Science  and  Natural  History,  Adult 
of  presentation ;  others  were  not  listed  Learning,  and  Childrens  Programs. 
because  of  the  limited  coverage  of  the 

station,  the  large  number  of  commer-  Radio  Log? 

cial  announcements,  or  advertising  m  i  i  • 

which  otfended  good  taste.  This  does  ^his  bulletin  is  mimeographed,  as- 

not  mean  that  the  programs  included  st^mWed,  and  stapled  at  the  side  so 
are  recommended  but  merely  selected  '*  “  '«<>''•  The  num- 

in  the  belief  that  the  teachers  and  pu-  P**®*'® 

pils  must  set  up  their  own  criteria  Itirt-V-fire.  One  or  two  pages  of  gen- 
for  utilization.  information  about  radio  appear 

The  largest'  amount  of  space  in  broadcast  section, 

the  log  is  required  for  programs  avail-  This  information  consists  of  announcc- 
oble  in  the  field  of  social  studies.  stations, 

These  include.network  school-of-the-air  equipment,  radio  meetings,  and 

broadcasts,  as  well  as  a  local  school- 

of-the-air  series,  programs  produced  Immediately  following  is  a  page  en- 
by  local  universities,  and  public  ser-  titled  Where  to  Find  the  Station,  a 
vice  broadcasts,  either  sustaining  or  of  stations  and  the  number  of  kilo- 
sponsored.  “Cavalcade  of  America,”  cycles  for  each.  Xext  comes  the 
although  a  sponsored  program,  is  con-  Table  of  Contents  page  with  the  rest 
sidered  a  public  service  broadcast  be-  cf  the  pamphlet  arranged  according 
cause  of  its  educational  content.  Un-  to  the  subject  areas  mentioned  earlier 
fortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  of  iu  this  account.  After  the  last  section 
this  type.  In-school  broadcasts  can  be  for  Children  s  Programs  is  a  day-by- 
found  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Many  <lay  listing  and  index  of  all  the  pro- 
out-of-school  programs  appropriate  to  grams,  the  s\’mbol  of  the  subject  area 
social  studies  are  to  be  heard  on  Sat-  for  which  it  is  suggested,  and  the  page 
urday  —  a  poor  listening  day.  number  where  the  description  of  the 

Sports  broadcasts  occupy  a  page,  program  and  advanced  information 
T\xe  English,  Drama,  and  Speech  da?)-  about  it  are  given.  Here  is  an  ex- 
sification  lists  many  more  suitable  ample: 


Time  station  Proyram 

M  on. 

A.  M. 

11.00  KECA  Adventures  in  Reading 


Symbol 


(Adult  Learning) 


r.  M. 

12.30  KXX  American  School  of  the 
Air 


(Social  Studies) 
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In  the  section  where  the  program  to  get  such  information  two  weeks  in 
is  listed  it  is  described  briefly;  for  advance  of  the  broadcast  date.  After 
instance,  “On  Your  Job”  is  described  first  stating  that  the  weekly  logs  of  all 
as:  “A  vocational  guidance  program  local  radio  stations  are  received,  steps 
with  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson,  editor  of  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
‘Occupations,’  as  commentator.  Ac-  are  outlined  briefly: 
tual  true-to-life  stories  are  dramatized  1.  Writing  for  advanced  informa- 
on  each  program.”  Then  under  this  tion  about  programs  originating  out- 
are  the  titles  of  the  programs  to  be  side  of  the  local  area, 
heard  with  the  dates  of  the  broad-  a.  Letters  are  written  about  the 

casts.  Here  is  a  listing  as  it  appears  middle  of  the  month, 

in  the  log  for  the  series,  “Lest  We  2.  Getting  advanced  information 
Forget” :  from  listings  or  manuals,  such  as  the 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Station  Program 

KHJ  Don  Lee  School  of  the  Air 

Lest  W e  Forget  —  Dramatic  episodes 
of  the  little  known  history  of  America 
and  how  our  democratic  institutions 
developed. 

5-6  “Declaration  of  Independence”  — 
1774,  the  flrst  Continental  Congress 
issues  a  Declaration  of  Rights.  The 
Second  Continental  Congress,  1775, 
makes  George  Washington,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces. 
Thomas  Payne’s  “Common  Sense” 
crystallizes  the  sentiment  for  complete 
independence  from’  England.  Jeffer- 
.<?on  draws  up  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence. 

How  is  the  Radio  Log  Prepared  and  “American  School  of  the  Air”  book- 
Distributed?  let,  “Great  Plays”  manual,  and  so 

Preparation  and  distribution  in-  forth, 
volve  several  days.  Until  recently  the  a-  This  information  is  reduced 

log  has  been  distributed  semi-monthly  a  few  pertinent  statements  of 

but  at  jiresent  it  is  published  on  the  content. 

first  of  each  month.  Two  reasons  for  3.  Calling  local  stations  to  check 

this  change  are,  first,  the  rising  cost  accuracy  of  listings  for  time,  day,  and 
of  mimeographing  and  mailing  a  con-  to  learn  of  any  new  programs  of  an 
stantly  increasing  number  of  logs ;  educational  nature, 
and  second,  advanced  material  may  a.  This  requires  about  two  days, 

now  be  secured  for  a  four-week  pe-  4.  Calling  local  producers,  adver- 
riod.  Two  years  ago  it  was  difficult  tising  agents  or  civic  groups  for  ad- 


Monday 

1.15-1.30  P.  M. 


vanced  information  about  their  pro¬ 
grams. 

6.  Typing  information  about  each 
program  on  the  following  form: 


b.  These  same  persons  mail  the 
logs.  Envelopes  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  addressed.  The  number  mailed 
in  a  package  or  large  envelope  va- 


Day 

Saturday 


Station  Date 
KHJ 


Program  Code 

This  Wonderful  World — Program  SC. 
originates  at  the  Hayden  Planetarium  (Science) 
in  New  York.  Audience  participa¬ 
tion  by  children. 


a.  A  secretary  and  two  or  three 
N.  Y.  A.  workers  assist  with  this. 

6.  Rearranging  these  forms  ac¬ 
cording  to  subject  area  first,  then  day, 
and  time ;  and  finally,  typing  copy  for 
the  stencils. 

7.  Mimeographing,  assembling,  and 
mailing. 

a.  This  is  done  entirely  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  project  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secondary  Division 
of  the  County  Schools.  Most  of 
the  project  personnel  are  needed  to 
produce  this  log  in  a  three  or  four- 
day  period. 


ries  from  one  to  thirty-five  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  teachers  or  school  to 
receive  them. 

c.  It  is  planned  that  logs  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month. 

During  the  last  year,  two  pages  of 
Source  Material  have  been  added. 
These  pages  contain  listings  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  scripts,  or  outlines  related  to 
programs  mentioned  in  the  log.  When 
there  is  source  material  for  a  program 
it  is  so  stated  in  the  listing.  Source 
material  is  presented  like  this: 


SOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

‘‘Gallant  American  Women” . Scripts  dramatizing  the  story  of  wom¬ 

en’s  contribution  to  the  building  of 
American  Democracy,  10c  a  copy ; 
$1.00  for  a  series  of  thirteen.  Write 
— Gallant  American  Women,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

“Great  Plays”  . Drama  Guide  contains  plots  of  the 

Great  Plays  settings,  historical  and 
social  background,  also  sketches  of 
authors’  lives.  25c  each.  Write  to 
Columbia  University  Press,  2690 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

“Junior  Odyssey”  . Study  guides  available  free.  Radio 

Department,  Room  512,  Los  Angeles 
County  Schools,  240  South  Broadway, 
Ivos  Angeles,  California. 
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“Life  Lines” . Script  available  free.  Radio  Depart¬ 

ment,  Room  512,  lyos  Angeles  County 
>  Schools,  240  South  Broadway,  lx)S 

Angeles,  California. 


Xeedless  to  say,  everyone  draws  a 
long  breath  and  relaxes  when  the  last 
radio  log  goes  into  the  last  envelope 
and  is  taken  to  the  mail  box. 

How  Successful  Has  the 
Radio  Log  Been? 

Since  the  primary  purix)se  of  the 
log  has  been  to  get  available  informa¬ 
tion  to  teachers,  some  evaluation  of 
this  effort  can  be  made.  A  year  ago 
about  eight  hundred  Radio  Logs  were 
distributed  to  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  When  school  reopened  last 
September  a  letter  was  prepared  about 
the  rising  cost  of  distribution  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  no  more  logs 
would  be  requested  than  could  be 
used  to  advantage.  This  letter  and  a 
return  postal  card  accompanied  the 
first  log.  The  response  was  enormous, 
^lore  than  eighty  percent  of  those  per¬ 
sons  on  the  mailing  list  asked  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  log  and  many  of 
them  requested  additional  copies.  Com¬ 
ments  which  appeared  on  the  returned 
cards  were  complimentary.  Here  are 
typical  ones: 

^liss  Lucile  Treff,  Montebello  Senior 
High  School: 

“Thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  logs  in  the  past  and 
in  the  coming  year  will  undoubtedly 
]wofit  even  more  from  them.” 

Miss  Helene  G.  Sussman,  J:  H.  Fran¬ 
cis  Polytechnic  High  School : 
“Received  it  last  semester  and  • 
used  it  to  great  advantage!” 

!Miss  Fae  Robison,  Glendale,  Califor¬ 
nia  : 


“We  enjoyed  this  so  much  all  last 
term.  My  classroom  looked  forward 
to  it  each  month.” 

Miss  Ix)uise  Lorcnzi,  Los  Angeles, 
California : 

“I  have  found  the  Radio  Log  very 
helpful  in  making  the  social  studies 
a  more  living  part  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.” 

Mr.  Earl  Gates,  Principal,  Loomis 
Union  Grammar  School: 

“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  you  for  sending  us  your  Radio  Log 
and  other  material  relative  to  radio 
education.  Our  teachers  are  making 
use  of  this  material  and  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  continue  to 
send  us  your  Radio  Log.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  postage  charges  or 
other  costs  if  you  so  indicate.” 

Mr.  William  R.  Harriman,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Rancho  Tx)s  Amigos: 
“We  appreciate  this  service  very 
much  and  the  department  heads  who 
control  the  radio  programs  on  the  In¬ 
firmary  Wards  and  the  ward  where 
we  have  180  women  are  guided  to  a 
great  extent  by  your  recommendations 
in  the  log.” 

]\rr.  Fred  Bewley,  Principal,  Killefer 
School,  Orange,  California: 

“I  would  appreciate  very  much  be¬ 
ing  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  monthly 
Radio  Log.  If  there  is  any  expense 
involved,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ])ay 
for  the  service  for  it  will  certainly  be 
a  valuable  help  to  me  and  my  teach¬ 
ers.” 

Since  October  the  mailing  list  has 
continued  to  expand  until  in  one  year 
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it  has  doubled  with  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  over  1650  logs.  Parent- 
teacher  organizations  may  also  request 
the  bulletin.  Radio  chairmen  for 
these  groups  receive  the  log  and  at¬ 
tend  to  their  local  distribution. 

What  are  Some  of  the  Problems 
Involved? 

Of  the  many  problems  related  to 
the  future  development  of  the  Radio 
Log,  the  following  are  of  immediate 
concern : 

1.  Shall  the  Log  recommend  the 
grade  levels  to  which  the  programs 
seem  best  suited  ? 

2.  Should  such  a  recommendation 
be  more  specific  than,  “for  primary,” 
“elementary,”  “junior”  and  “senior 
high  sehool?” 

3.  How  can  the  radio  coordinator 


check  more  closely  on  the  teachers 
utilization  of  the  log? 

4.  What  are  some  simple  ways  of 
measuring  or  evaluating  programs  be¬ 
fore  listing  them  in  the  log? 

5.  How  can  a  teacher  committee 
or  committees  serve  to  check  programs 
over  a  period  of  time  for  content  and 
production  ? 

6.  How  can  the  number  of  listings 
best  be  limited  without  impairing  the 
service  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  shall  broadcasts 
with  advertising  features  be  used  ? 
What  of  the  news  broadcasts  and  com¬ 
mentary  programs  with  tobacco  adver¬ 
tisements  ? 

Perhaps,  readers  of  this  account 
can  contribute  their  thinking  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  further  improvement 
and  evaluation  of  this  or  a  similar 
radio  log. 


ORIGINAL  “BROADCASTING” 
Radio  From  Room  to  Room  Within  the  School 
John  Wilkinson* 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  describe  a 
unique  form  of  drama  —  unique, 
that  is,  as  used  by  an  Eleventh 
Grade  at  the  Lincoln  School  to  make 
their  study  of  ancient  Rome  exciting 
as  well  as  instructive. 

The  class  decided  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
study  of  Roman  politics,  to  learn 
something  of  the  life  of  those  times. 
For  this  purpose  the  class  was  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  small  groups, 
each  of  which  undertook  to  write  and 
produce  a  play  based  on  Roman  times, 
thoughts,  manners  and  customs.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  some  of  those 
plays  might  be  more  successfully 
given  if  they  were  presented  as  radio 
programs.  The  presentation,  of  course, 
would  be  offered  through  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  amplifier  —  not  really  broad¬ 
cast.  However,  it  would  permit  our 
rather  inexperienced  actors  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  reading  of  their  lines,  and 
would  allow  them  to  read  from  a 
script  instead  of  taking  valuable  time 
memorizing  their  roles. 

A  search  through  the  school  for 
equipment  uncovered: 

One  20-watt  amplifier  with  dual¬ 
channel  input,  tinje  worn,  but 
serviceable. 

Five  microphones,  all  of  different 
types. 

Practically  any  desired- number  of 
record-players. 

These  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  put 
on  a  fairly  good  show,  so  I  advanced 
the  idea  to  one  of  the  Eleventh  Grade 


groups  which  had  just  finished  writ¬ 
ing  its  play.  They  received  my  pro¬ 
posal  favorably. 

When  we  sat  down  to  examine  the 
script  together  with  this  new  way  of 
presenting  it  in  mind,  it  became  ap- 
}>arent  to  us  that  the  play  would  have 
to  be  re-written  completely,  since 
sounds  would  have  to  replace  the  orig¬ 
inal  idea  of  scenery  and  actions.  Af¬ 
ter  the  script  had  been  re-written, 
twenty  copies  were  made,  although, 
according  to  the  script,  only  six  ac¬ 
tors  were  expected  to  take  part.  Later 
this  apparent  extravagance  proved  to 
have  been  a  wise  precaution.  A  spe¬ 
cial  copy  of  the  script  was  then  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  participant  in  the 
‘‘broadcast.”  On  each  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  copies  all  lines,  cues  and  stage 
directions  important  to  that  individ¬ 
ual  actor  were  marked  with  red  pen¬ 
cil,  for  in  the  kind  of  performance  we 
were  going  to  give,  no  delays  or  mis- 
cues  could  be  allowed.  I  think  this 
point  will  be  clearer  if  I  insert  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  script  itself  from  which 
we  performed: 

Station  W.H.I.G. 

(Fanfare) 

Announcer.  The  Lincoln  Theatre 
of  the  Air ! 

Today  the  Lincoln  Players  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  “The  T>one  Wolf  Can’t  Run 
With  the  Pack,”  written  by  Elaine 
"NrcCrackcn,  Betty  Herriott,  Phyllis 
Bentley  and  Hubert  Harris.  This 
play  presents  our  idea  of  part  of  the 
life  of  Cains  Julius  Caesar.  Present- 
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ing  the  celebrated  Lincoln  Players  in 
“The  Lone  Wolf  Can’t  Run  With  the 
Pack!” 

(Howl  of  a  wolf) 

Announcer.  For  a  background  to 
our  little  play,  you  need  to  know  that 
Caius  Julius  Caesar  started  out  as  an 
ambitious  young  man  determined  to 
do  great  things.  He  began  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribune,  then  became  a  praetor, 
then  a  Pontifex  Maximus,  a  consul, 
and  a  pro-consul.  As  aedile,  Caesar 
entered  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
people  by  handing  out  free  bread  and 
arranging  for  magnificent  circus  per¬ 
formances.  These  circuses  were  so 
extraordinary  that  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  allowing  only  three  hundred 
gladiators  instead  of  Caesar’s  five  hun¬ 
dred.  To  further  his  own  power, 
Caesar  now  wants  to  cooperate  with 
Pompey  and  Crassiis,  a  famous  gen¬ 
eral  and  a  famous  millionaire  of 
Rome. 

Caesar.  I  come  to  you,  Cnaeus 
Pompeius,  to  ask  you  to  lay  aside 
your  resentment.  I  come  to  offer  you 
my  help  in  the  proper  settlement  of 
your  Asiatic  affairs.  When  I  am  con¬ 
sul —  When  I  am  consul  your  acts 
will  not  need  confirmation,  (continue 
smoothly)  nor  shall  your  soldiers  lack 
for  land.  In  a  word,  you  need  a  de¬ 
cree  from  the  Senate,  I  need  the  con¬ 
sulship!  Let  us  unite  and  secure 
what  we  need! 

Pompey.  (With  distaste).  Pecu¬ 
liar  bed-fellows  you  offer  me,  Caius 
J  ulius,  —  Crassus ! 

Caesar.  (Lightly.)  His  wealth 
will  be  useful.  What  do  you  say, 
Cnaeus  Pompeius? 

Pompey.  I  must  consider.  I  must 
pause  to  consider. 

Caesar.  (Charmingly.)  Xo,  don’t 


consider.  Say  “yes”  and  take  the  vic¬ 
tory  here  as  you  once  did  by  the 
River  Lycus! 

Pompey.  Thank  you,  Caius  Julius 
Caesar.  You  know  how  to  flatter! 

Announcer.  Days  passed  and  still 
Pompey  was  undecided.  Meanwhile 
etc. 

*  *  *  * 

Antony.  You  can’t  arrest  me! 

(Uproar  rises  and  fades  out) 

Announcer.  Antony  and  his  friend 
escaped  and  fled  toward  Caesar,  who 
was  stationed  in  Ravenna.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  still  excited,  without  waiting  for 
the  reply  of  Caesar,  etc.  .  .  .  Caesar 
became  angered  when  the  decree  was 
told  to  him  by  the  frightened  tribunes. 
He  took  his  men  and  started  toward 
the  river,  Rubicon,  a  small  river,  the 
limit  of  his  province.  By  an  ancient 
law  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his 
province  with  his  armed  troops,  un¬ 
less  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Senate. 
A  great  decision  lay  before  Caesar 
when  he  reached  the  river  Rubicon. 

A  Voice.  Hail,  Caesar!  We  have 
reached  the  Rubicon. 

Caesar.  Stop  my  chariot  a  minute, 
I  must  think.  Send  a  slave  to  me. 

Slave.  You  sent  for  me,  Caius 
Julius  Caesar? 

Caesar.  You  are  a  slave.  You  are 
nothing.  Before  me  lies  the  greatest 
decision  that  I  have  ever  had  to  make. 
I  wdll  trust  the  Gods  and  their  will 
through  absolute  chance.  I  ask  a  man 
I  never  saw  before.  If  I  cross  this 
stream  I  defy  the  Senate.  The  Gods 
alone  know  what  the  outcome  will  be 
if  ]  cross. 

Slave.  Then  stay  on  this  side. 
Here  is  peace. 

Caesar.  If  I  don’t  cross  with  my 
army,  the  Senators  wnll  hound  me 
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down  like  dogs  on  a  tuskless  boar. 
I'hey  will  not  let  me  keep  the  consul¬ 
ship.  They  will  drive  me  into  ruin  and 
exile.  At  best,  I  shall  eke  out  a  paltry 
existence  without  power  and  without 
influence.  I  shall  watch  the  Senate 
muddle  the  state’s  affairs,  like  a  kit¬ 
ten  with  a  ball  of  yarn. 

Slave.  Cains  Julius,  if  you  cross, 
it’s  conspiracy.  It  is  sedition  against 
the  state.  If  you  cross  it  will  be  civil 
war.  You  will  have  a  combat  with 
Pompeius.  Oh,  Caius  J ulius,  turn 
back! 

Caesar.  The  slave  I  picked  by  ac¬ 
cident  seems  to  have  a  mind  of  logic. 
What  were  you  in  your  own  country, 
slave,  before  you  became  a  slave  in 
Rome  ? 

Slave.  I  was  a  magistrate,  a  city 
magistrate  in  Greece. 

Caesar.  Then  obviously  the  Gods 
do  not  intend  that  I  follow  your  ad¬ 
vice.  Not  lo^ic  but  luck  is  the  true 
voice  of  the  future. 

‘Many  Soldiers.  Yonder  lies  the 
Rubicon ! 

Caesar.  I  drive  forward  across  the 
bridge.  Jacta  est  alea!  —  the  die  is 
cast !  Forward — march !  Aut,  Cae¬ 
sar,  aut  nihil !  —  either  Caesar  or 
nothing ! 

Voices.  Hail,  Caesar ! ! ! 

(Clatter  of  hoofs  as  the  chariot 

rolls  over  the  wooden  bridge. 

Silence. 

Howl  of  a  wolf). 

As  you  see,  any  correction  or  hesi¬ 
tation  in  speaking  the  lines  or  mak¬ 
ing  the  off-stage  noises  (only  part  of 
which  I  have  given  here)  would  have 
come  over  the  amplifier,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  next  room  would  have 
laughed  in  the  wrong  places  and 
spoiled  the  broadcast. 


The  next  step  toward  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  the  assembling  of  the  re¬ 
quired  sound-effects.  We  decided  that 
it  would  be  safer  to  use  professional 
sound-effect  records:  though  they  are 
more  difficult  to  time  correctly,  they 
are  nevertheless  far  more  reliable 
than  home-made  noises.  Due  to  school 
scheduling  difficulties,  etc.,  the  time  at 
our  disposal  was  limited  and  only  one 
careful  rehearsal  was  possible.  (Yes, 
even  though  the  actors  read  their 
parts,  rehearsals  are  necessary,  of 
course).  However,  we  found  one  re¬ 
hearsal  to  be  sufficient,  since  there 
were  no  half-forgotten  lines,  misplaced 
scenery  or  dramatic  gesticulations  for 
any  of  us  to  worry  about. 

After  examining  all  possibilities  we 
decided  to  place  the  microphones,  rec¬ 
ord-players,  amplifier,  and  all  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  a  room  adjoining  the  class¬ 
room,  with  the  loud-speakers  in  the 
classroom  where  the  audience  was  lo¬ 
cated  ;  we  laid  the  speaker  cables 
through  the  hall  from  door  to  door. 
Our  actual  presentation  went  off  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  was  very  well  received, 
and  brought  inquiries  from  several  of 
the  other  groups. 

We  put  on  several  subsequent  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  same  way;  they 
showed  marked  improvement  as  we 
lx*came  more  familiar  with  the  new 
medium. 

As  a  result  of  our  experiments  we 
lecommend  that  anyone  interested  in 
trying  this  method  of  producing  plays 
keep  the  following  points  in  mind : 

1.  Each  actor  should  carefully 
study  his  lines  to  make  sure  he  knows 
the  meaning  and  correct  pronunciation 
of  every  word.  We  had  some  rather 
embarrassing  moments  in  the  middle 
of  a  “broadcast”  when  we  came  across 
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unpronounceable  words  which  had 
previously  passed  unnoticed  because 
their  spelling  was  familiar  to  every' 
one. 

2.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  entire  cast  be  taken  to 
a  radio  studio  to  see  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  radio  drama,  since  even 
with  the  mere  public  address  ampli¬ 
fier  standard  broadcasting  technique 
may  successfully  be  followed  in  every 
way. 

3.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
be  at  least  two,  and  preferably  three 
persons  in  the  company  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  radio  engineering  and 
program  production: 

a.  One  for  the  highly  impor¬ 
tant  post  of  control  engineer. 

b.  One  to  handle  sound  effects. 

e.  One,  as  program  director,  to 

supervise  the  preparation  of  the 
scripts,  the  easting,  the  timing,  etc. 
In  our  experiments  we  managed  with 
one  technician,  but  the  deficiency  was 
noticeable. 

4.  It  is  almost  essential  that  the 
control  engineer  have  a  quiet  place, 
preferably  one  from  which  he  can  see 


into  the  studio  through  a  window  or 
glass  door,  where  he  can  assemble  the 
amplifiers,  volume  controls,  record- 
players,  etc.,  and  from  which  he  can 
listen  to  the  finished  program  through 
a  pair  of  earphones ;  this  enables  him 
to  adjust  the  relative  volumes  of  the 
various  microphones  and  record-play¬ 
ers  to  their  proper  values. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  preparing  the  scripts  is  to 
typewrite  them,  using  “manifolding” 
carbon  paper  and  onion-skin  paper, 
available  at  any  stationery  store.  By 
this  method  as  many  as  thirty  copies 
may  be  made  in  the  time  necessary  to 
type  one.  ^dimeographing  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  only  if  very  carefully  done,  since 
the  actors  must  be  able  to  read  their 
lines  without  hesitating. 

All  in  all,  we  believe  our  time  with 
the  new  technique  was  most  profitably 
spent,  and  that  everyone  concerned  en¬ 
joyed  the  experiment  thoroughly.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions.  Ad¬ 
dress  these  to  our  instructor,  Mr. 
B.  J.  R.  Stolper,  at  The  Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers  College,  425  West 
123  Street,  New  York  City. 


TASTE  ON  THE  AIR 

Janet  MacRorie 

Miss  Janet  MacRorie  is,  officially,  “Editor  of  Continuity  Acceptance  Department"  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  As  she  explains,  that  means  that  she  looks  over 
all  scripts  that  go  on  the  air  for  NBC  and  decides  whether  any  questions  of  good  taste 
or  morals  need  to  be  raised.  Her  article  makes  clear  the  standards  by  which  she  judges 

scripts  from  these  viewpoints. 

TO  introduce  the  word  taste  in  this  pj)eakers.  The  Versaille  treaty,  votes 
day  of  uninhibited  language,  is  a  for  women,  development  in  aviation, 
little  like  placing  Queen  Victoria  and  mass  production  may  have  been 
ill  a  ringside  seat  at  a  heay^uveight  the  concern  of  statesmen  and  big  busi- 
championship  bout.  Yet  in  broadcast-  ness  but  for  the  average  man  the  won- 
ing  —  that  modern  world  where  sci-  der  of  the  early  twenties  was  the  box 
ence,  art  and  trade  rub  elbows  so  dem-  with  tubes  inside  and  an  antenna  aloft 
ocratically,  taste  is  depended  upon  to  that  brought,  right  into  his  home, 
keep  the  house  of  radio  in  order.  ^oices  or  music  from  far-away  places. 

The  taste  that  the  broadcaster  relies  It  was  enough  at  first  that  something 
on  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  taste  humanly  inspired  and  executed  was 
that  Sir  Peter  Teazle  had  in  mind  audible. 

v.hen  he  flung  in  the  face  of  his  lady  Put,  in  America,  the  bloom  soon 
his  fateful  boomerang,  “Zounds,  mad-  fades  from  a  novelty;  and  it  was  not 
am,  ye  had  no  taste  when  ye  married  long  before  demand,  on  the  part  of 
me.”  Taste  to  the  broadcaster  is  listeners,  arose  for  better  and  more  in- 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  It  has  nothing  teresting  programs.  There  were  two 
to  do  with  the  signs  that  betray  the  stations  that  had  attracted  great  popu- 
naive  in  the  presence  of  sophistication  larity  because  of  the  merit  of  their 
nor  the  gauche  in  the  presence  of  tact  programs.  These  were  Station  WEAF, 
and  resourcefulness.  o\\Tied  by  the  American  Telegraph 

Taste  to  the  broadcaster  is  the  and  Telephone  Company,  and  Station 
measuring  rod  that  covers  the  gamut  WJZ,  owned  at  first  by  the  Westing- 
of  social  relationships.  By  the  stand-  house  Company  and  later  by  the  Radio 
aid  of  taste,  the  broadcaster  analyses  Corporation  of  America.  Both  these 
and  appraises  the  effect  on  the  listener  stations  were  operated  in  New  York, 
of  topics  ranging  from  an  off-color  where  a  wealth  of  talent  was  available 
joke  to  a  streamlined  version  of  the  for  presentation  over  the  air.  And 
Twenty-third  Psalm.  since  this  was  so,  why  not  hook  up 

In  order  to  show  how  taste  became  stations  all  over  the  country  by  tele- 
the  rod  by  which  radio  programs  are  phone  wires  so  that  the  programs  that 
measured,  it  may  be  well  to  review  originated  in  New  York  could  be 
briefly  the  history  of  radio  broadcast-  heard  over  the  continent?  New  York, 
ing  as  it  is  known  in  America.  Twen-  Chicago,  Washington,  San  Francisco, 
tv  years  ago,  radio  broadcasting  was  and  other  large  cities  were  the  centers 
still  in  the  novelty  class.  Earphones  where  talent  was  plentiful  and  where 
had  not  entirely  given  way  to  loud-  news,  for  the  most  part,  was  made. 
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of  taste  on  the  air  in  much  the  same 
way. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  man’s 
rights  end  where  another  man’s  rights 
begin.  In  radio’s  relations  with  the 
public,  this  fact  must  be  aeknowdedged, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  one  portion  of  the  listening 
audience  are  not  sacrificed  to  gratify 
the  preferences  or  amusement  of  an¬ 
other. 

Eve^y  stratum  of  society  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  radio  listening  not  only  in 
relation  to  economic  and  cultural 
standing,  but  from  the  aspect  of  men¬ 
tality  as  well.  Intelligent  persons,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  all  the  in-be¬ 
tween  mental  grades  are  numbered 
among  the  listening  audience. 

In  the  field  of  radio  drama,  situa¬ 
tions  incident  to  the  plot  w’here  sex 
becomes  a  necessary  motivation  must 
be  handled  with  restraint  and  delicacy. 
The  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  home 
must  be  respected. 

The  use  of  obstene  or  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  and  oaths  is  banned.  “Hell”  as 
an  expletive  and  the  use  of  the  word 
“damned”  have  become,  in  this  day  of 
frank  language,  largely  acceptable  in 
general  conversation  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Their  use  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  big  slice  of  the  listening 
audience,  however,  as  the  letters  of  in¬ 
numerable  critics  have  shown,  and  is 
permitted  in  radio  drama  only  when 
part  of  a  standard  work. 

Particularly  must  the  reviewer  of 
radio  scripts  guard  against  the  airing 
of  any  disparaging  treatment  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  race  in  dramatic  or  comic  situ¬ 
ations.  Only  when  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  marriage  and  biirial  rites 
are  used  reverently  and  are  essential 
to  the  plot  may  they  be  included  in 


the  script.  Derogatory  diminutives 
such  as  “nigger,”  “wop,”  “Chink,” 
“Polack,”  and  the  like  are  tabu  on  the 
air. 

The  law-breaker  cannot  be  drawn 
as  an  attractive  or  sympathetic  figure 
in  radio  drama,  nor  may  punishment 
of  an  offender  be  dramatized  in  detail. 
I.aw,  whether  it  be  natural  or  man¬ 
made,  must  be  presented  in  its  right¬ 
ful  character  —  as  the  bulwark  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  the  guardian  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Only  when  a  murder  or  suicide 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  action  of 
the  plot  may  it  be  introduced  into  a 
radio  script. 

Insobriety  and  the  consumption  of 
liquor  in  general  are  unhappy  prob¬ 
lems  in  many  households.  They  are 
subjects  that  radio,  keeping  in  mind 
the  heterogeneity  of  its  audience,  may 
not  ix>rtray  as  excusable  or  amusing. 

The  depression  years  have  brought 
new  worries  to  the  broadcaster.  The 
reviewer  of  radio  scripts  must  be  care¬ 
ful  that  poverty  is  not  ridiculed,  and 
that  persons  who  are  on  relief  or  em¬ 
ployed  on  subsidized  projects  are  not 
hurt  by  comic  or  disparaging  refer¬ 
ences  to  their  status. 

Again  taste  must  be  called  upon  in 
reviewing  sequences  that  depend  for 
their  effect  on  the  mimicry  of  blind, 
deaf,  lame,  or  otherwise  physically 
handicapped  persons.  Physical  in¬ 
firmities  are  not  funny  to  those  af¬ 
flicted  and  the  radio  comedian  must 
find  other  sources  of  humor. 

Radio  carries  an  illusion  of  reality 
not  common  to  stage  or  screen.  At 
the  play  or  motion  picture,  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  land  of  make-believq 
are  in  plain  view  —  the  radio  drama, 
or  other  program,  comes,  by  voice  or 
music,  to  you  in  your  favorite  chair 
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1  iclit  in  your  own  familiar  room  —  its 
words  or  music  sketch  the  outline  for 
you  —  your  own  imagination  blocks  in 
the  colors  and  finally  frames  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  being  so,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  broadcaster  to  avoid  any 
abuse  of  sincerity  or  of  representation. 
The  credulity  of  the  listening  audience 
is  sometimes  astonishing.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  Show  Boat,  a  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar  program,  had  a  large  audience  who 
listened  every  week.  It  was  stated  in 
every  broadcast  that  the  Show  Boat 
was  on  a  mythical  tour.  This  did  not 
deter  many  persons  from  arriving  at 
any  water  way  afforded  by  their  par¬ 
ticular  town  to  “watch  the  show-boat 
come  in,”  when  the  previous  broadcast 
had  stated  that  that  town  was  to  be  the 
mythical  port  of  its  destination ! 

Summing  it  up,  the  obligation  of 
the  broadcaster  to  the  public,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  taste,  resolves  itself  into  a 
code  of  civilized  behavior,  respect  of 
one  man  for  another,  and  honest  in¬ 
tent  served  with  courtesy  and  good 
manners. 

This  may  sound  as  simple  as  the 
learning  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is  not.  While  the  social  order  never 
has  been  static,  the  present  rate  of 
change  in  this  respect  is  tornado-like 
in  its  speed  and  in  its  violence.  What 
is  civilized  behavior  ?  Are  we  sure  to 
recognize  it  when  we  are  confronted 
with  it?  Universally,  the  old  stand¬ 
ards  are  tumbling  about  our  ears,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
—  if,  indeed,  new  standards  of  civili¬ 
zation  or  of  taste  have  arisen  out  of 
the  still  smoking  ashes  of  yesterday. 
That  is  the  broadcaster’s  problem. 

There  are  two  distinct  minority 
schools  of  thought  in  America,  on  the 
topics  of  what  should  and  should  not 


be  broadcast.  Both  represent,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  extremist  groups.  One  is  made 
up  of  the  ultra-conservatives,  who  feel 
that  no  drama  or  speech,  wherein  real 
life  in  its  material  aspects  is  honestly 
reflected  or  discussed,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted.  The  other  group  maintains 
that  every  topic,  including  free  love, 
sex  perversion,  and  treasonable  doc¬ 
trines  should  be  aired.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  is  that  great  mass  of 
listeners,  whose  balance-wheel  is  com¬ 
mon  sense,  who  face  life  as  they  find 
it,  and  who  have  faith  in  the  ultimate 
security  of  common  decency  and 
wholesome  thinking. 

We  have  reviewed  briefly  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  taste  is  applied  to  the 
radio  drama  or  other  fictional  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  see  now  what  part  taste 
plays  when  non-fictitious  material  is 
presented.  What  happens  when  a 
speaker  goes  on  the  air?  Just  this: 
he  may  say  exactly  what  he  wishes  to 
say  if  assurance  is  given  that  he  will 
uot  use  obscene  or  indecent  language 
or  make  statements  known  to  be  un¬ 
founded  in  fact ;  that  he  will  not 
broadcast  defamatory  or  treasonable 
statements  or  otherwise  make  presenta¬ 
tions  that  are  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  state. 

The  public  forum  type  of  program 
permits  liberal  discussion  of  contro¬ 
versial  subjects.  This  program  formu¬ 
la  is  thoroughly  American.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  a  descendant  of  the  pioneer 
groups  who  ranged  ’round  the  cracker 
barrel  in  the  general  store  when  our 
country  was  in  its  earlier  formative 
stage  to  discuss  politics,  federal  and 
local,  religion,  crops,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  of  topical  interest.  American 
problems  today  are  more  complicated 
—  more  perjdexing,  as  life  is  itself 
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more  complicated  and  perplexing?;  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  them,  to  hear 
varied  opinion  on  our  problems  is 
needed,  and  is  as  helpful  in  clearing 
our  thinking  as  were  the  informal  “de¬ 
bates’’  of  a  less  complex  age.  I'he 
forum  type  of  program  is  wholesome, 
forthright.  In  plain  si)eaking,  where 
each  person  has  opportunity  to  give 
his  views,  violations  of  taste  are  not, 
so  often,  encountered. 

In  a  simpler  age,  it  is  probable  that 
the  broadcaster  would  have  been  less 
dependent  on  taste  alone  as  his  stand¬ 
ard  than  he  is  today.  Sometimes  the 
burden  we  place  on  taste  is  almost 


more  than  it  should  be  asked  to  carry. 
In  times  past,  it  is  likely  that  we 
would  have  applied  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  “right”  and  “wrong,”  “honor¬ 
able”  and  “dishonorable”  to  some  of 
our  j)roblems.  These  are  words  and 
standards,  however,  that  arc  out  of 
joint  with  the  times;  the  world  grows 
so  sophisticated  that  we  are  a  little 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  their  Puri¬ 
tanical  simplicity.  So,  to  keep  the 
house  of  radio  in  order,  we  fall  back 
on  taste — a  large  responsibility  for  a 
word  of  such  nebulous  meaning.  But 
it  serves. 


DID  YOU  LIKE  THE  PROGRAM? 

Ji'Lirs  F.  Seebacii,  Jr. 

Mr.  Julius  F.  Scebach  is  cicc-presidcnt  of  the  Mutual  liroadeastino  Coviiuinu,  in  charge 
of  programs.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  field  of  radio,  and 
knows  all  its  problems  from  back  of  the  scenes.  Hoxrerer,  Mr.  Seebach  was  at  one 
time  also  a  teacher  of  French,  and  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  ways  in  which  radio  ran 
or  cannot  serve  the  needs  of  teachers. 


(The  author  of  this  article,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  a  series  ex¬ 
plaining  to  listeners  over  the  air  the 
workings  of  a  radio  studio,  is  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Programs  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WOP.  Mr.  Seebach  was  at  one 
time  a  college  teacher  of  French,  became 
a  singer  on  the  air,  and  then  learned 
the  ways  and  byways  of  radio  in  several 
other  capacities.  He  brings  up  here  an 
important  problem :  How  much  atten¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  to  fan-mail?  Several 
years  ago  Deems  Taylor  urged  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sophisticated  listeners  to  write 
more  letters  to  radio  stations  —  if  only 
to  counterbalance  the  flood  of  ignorant, 
stupid,  and  sometimes  vicious  mail  that 
comes  in  from  other  types  of  listeners. 
It  may  be  dangerous  to  suggest  it,  but 
why  should  not  the  writing  of  such  let¬ 
ters  be  made  a  “real”  project  in  many 
English  classrooms?  Not  all  the  let¬ 
ters  should,  however,  be  sent! — Editor.) 


Good  evening,  friends  of  WOR. 
Tonight,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  audience  mail.  You 
of  the  radio  audience  sent  more  than 
one  million  letters  to  WOR  last  year 
and  this  figure  does  not  include  the 
thousands  of  letters  sent  direct  to  cli¬ 
ents  and  artists.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  letters  \ve  receive  contain  applica¬ 
tions  for  auditions,  employment,  or 
tickets  of  admission  to  broadcasts. 
But  these  we  shall  leave  out  of  our 
discussion,  for  tonight  I  want  to  deal 
with  the  kind  of  audience  mail  that 
is  (sometimes  too  optimistically)  de¬ 
scribed  as  fan  mail. 

If  there  is  one  indisputable  thing 
to  be  learned  from  a  scrutiny  of  fan 
mail,  it  is  that  tastes  differ  profound¬ 
ly  ;  to  quote  an  old  saying  “what’s  one 
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man’s  meat  is  anotlier  man’s  poison.” 
Such  words  as  trash,  moronic,  idiotic, 
derrraded,  loathsome,  and  many  otliers 
show  the  extremes  to  which  many 
people  carry  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
Strong  preferences  are  not  limited 
merely  to  classical  versus  popular 
music.  Some  people  listen  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  speakers,  readers  of  poetry, 
dramatic  programs,  news,  etc.;  others 
listen  mainly  to  vocalists  and  dislike 
orchestras  e.xcept  for  accompaniment; 
others  have  only  one  ccmplaint  about 
orchestras  and  that  is  that  singers  arc 
sometimes  scheduled  with  them.  In 
fact,  news  broadcasts  are  almost  the 
only  ones  on  which  almost  everyone 
agrees.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  ma¬ 
jor  lesson  that  we  have  learned  from 
the  letters  and  reactions  we  receive  is 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  satisfy  ev¬ 
eryone  with  every  program  and  the 
concern  of  Program  Directors  must 
therefore  be  to  create  a  balanced  sched¬ 
ule,  one  which  will  provide  as  satis¬ 
factory,  a  proportion  as  possible  of 
each  day’s  broadcasting  for  each  gen¬ 
eral  type  of  preference  in  entertain¬ 
ment. 

^faiiy  letters,  of  course,  are  quite 
specific.  Some  of  them  even  attribute  to 
WOK  powers  that  it  does  not  possess. 
Here  is  an  actual  example  —  “Station 
WOK,  Newark,  New  Jersey — I  would 
like  to  meet  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  goes  to  Hyde  Park,  New  York.” 
Of  course,  that  was  quite  beyond  our 
}>ower  to  arrange.  Even  to  this  day, 
people  occasionally  write  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  asking  that  the  “Wedding 
!March”  be  played  at  9.00  o’clock  some 
evening  in  order  that  a  bridal  couple 
may  be  married  to  radio  music,  or 
perhaps  that  it  may  be  used  as  part  of 
the  celebration  of  a  silver  or  golden 


wedding  anniversary.  The  necessities 
of  modern  broadcasting,  with  sched¬ 
ules  planned  weeks  in  advance,  natu¬ 
rally  make  it  impossible  to  grant  these 
requests,  and  many  others,  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention,  calling  for  personal 
favors  which  would  occupy,  for  the 
benefit  of  one  single  individual  or 
family,  the  radio  time  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  millions  of  WOR 
listeners. 

Well,  what  is  all  this  about  fan  mail 
anyway  ?  Why  do  artists  count  their 
letters  and  gloat  over  each  increase  in 
their  weekly  mail  I  Why  do  adver¬ 
tisers  scan  each  week’s  reix>rts  anx¬ 
iously  and  go  to  great  lengths  to  de- 
^ise  contests  and  to  give  prizes  and 
make  offers  to  the  radio  audience  ? 
Simply  because  letters  show  interest, 
and,  while  no  one  imagines  that  the 
listeners  to  any  given  program  are 
restricted  to  the  number  of  people  who 
write  about  it,  really  large  amounts  of 
mail,  for  that  very  reason,  indicate  a 
listening  audience  which  is  not  only 
very  large  in  number,  but  interested 
ami  faithful. 

It  is  natural  that  in  some  cases  mail 
should  beeome  psychologically  almost 
an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  much  ingenuity  has  been 
ex])ended  to  obtain  mail  by  unnatural 
or  artificial  means,  if  necessary.  Not 
so  many  years  ago,  there  suddenly 
burst  u}>on  sponsors  and  radio  stations 
large  amounts  of  mail  lauding  to  the 
skies  some  particular  artist  who  had 
recently  appeared  on  the  program  of 
that  station  or  advertiser.  It  took 
only  a  very  short  time  indeed  to  find 
out  that  this  mail  was  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  was  not  authentic  at  all. 
Someone  had  had  the  smart  idea  that 
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it  would  bo  worth  money  to  perform¬ 
ers  if  their  clients  or  the  stations  em¬ 
ploying  them  were  to  receive  piles  of 
laudatory  letters,  and  some  artists 
were  stupid  enough  to  buy  the  ser¬ 
vice.  J^aturally,  a  sudden  jump  in 
mail  of  this  nature  caused  the  letters 
and  postcards  to  be  examined  with 
some  care.  It  quickly  became  obvious 
that  they  had  been  mailed  in  bulk 
from  certain  post  offices.  Closer  in¬ 
spection  showed  that  the  writing  in 
many  cases  was  very  similar  and  that 
the  content  of  the  letters  was  too  uni¬ 
form  to  be  the  natural  expressions  of 
individual  members  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  go 
into  detail  to  tell  you  how  disgusted 
the  employers  of  these  people  were  by 
the  discovery  of  this  kind  of  chican¬ 
ery.  It  was  not  only  a  confession  that 
the  artists  in  question  were  unsure  of 
their  own  power  to  gain  the  approval 
of  the  radio  audience,  but  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  conscious  effort  to  deceive  the 
employer,  and,  as  such,  deservedly 
failed. 

A  modified  version  of  this  trick  is 
still  occasionally  practiced  by  artists. 
However,  artificially  stimulated  mail 
is,  I  repeat,  almost  pathetically  easy 
to  spot.  If  I  should  happen  to  get 
five  letters  all  in  one  mail,  for  in¬ 
stance,  all  praising  one  John  Doe,  I 
naturally  examine  them  carefully, 
^ow  John  Doe,  as  I  am  pretty  sure 
to  know  or  can  quickly  find  out,  is, 
let  us  say,  a  baritone  crooner,  recently 
released  by  another  station.  I  may 
not  know  his  work  very  well  but  I  do 
know  that  he  had  not  set  the  world  on 
fire.  However,  here  are  five  letters 
each  telling  how  much  joy  John  Doe 
had  brought  to  the  writer  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  this  writer  and  his  many 


friends  will  all  be  very  grateful  to 
won  if  w^e  add  John  Doe  to  our  list 
of  attractions.  There  are  variations 
in  the  letters,  of  course,  but  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  certain  phrases  will  be 
repeated  verbatim  if  these  letters  were 
written  by  one  person  and  signed  with 
fictitious  names  or  even  if  they  are 
written  by  radio  friends  of  John  Doe 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  him  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  do  so. 

Well  then,  I  examine  the  five  let¬ 
ters  carefully  and  if  it  appears  they 
are  not  authentic  or  spontaneous,  I 
ask  my  secretary  to  put  them  aside. 
If  the  next  mail  brings  more  of  them 
and  the  next  still  more,  the  whole 
batch  and  all  succeeding  letters  of  this 
kind  go  into  the  waste  basket  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  they  deal  with  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  John  Doe. 

An  artist  of  real  worth  never  has  to 
sink  to  this  kind  of  trickery.  What¬ 
ever  is  spontaneous  and  based  upon 
genuine  reactions  and  desires  is  hap¬ 
pily  received  by  studios  as  evidence 
of  an  audience’s  judgment  of  its  art¬ 
ists  and  presentations.  But  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  stimulated  and  arti¬ 
ficial  attempts  to  make  us  believe 
what  is  not  so. 

We  all  go  to  considerable  lengths 
to  see  that  your  letters  receive  careful 
attention  and  response.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  the  reply  is  undoubtedly  not 
all  that  you  hoped  for  or  intended, 
and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
j)lain  to  you  in  detail  just  why  the 
thing  that  you  individually  have 
thought  of  or  would  like  to  see  hap¬ 
pen,  is  not  feasible.  However,  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  in  principle,  it  is  our  earnest 
intention  to  meet  your  desires,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  or  to  explain  to  you  as  thorough¬ 
ly  as  we  can  why  we  are  unable  to  do 
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as  you  suggest.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
we  receive  letters  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  short  of  writing  a  book.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point:  “Dear  Sir:  I  have 
to  write  a  theme  on  radio.  Please  give 
me  all  information  about  radio”  or 
perhaps  the  letter  reads  as  follows :  “I 
am  to  make  a  speech  before  my  club, 
and  have  decided  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  radio.  Please  give  me  all  the 
information  so  that  I  can  tell  my  fel¬ 
low-members  all  about  radio.”  We 
find  it  necessary  to  refer  the  writers 
of  such  letters  to  certain  standard  and 
authoritative  works  from  which  they 
can  obtain  full  information  about  the 
particular  elements  of  this  compli¬ 
cated  business,  which  will  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  them. 

^luch  of  what  I  have  said  has  dealt 
with  the  type  of  fan  mail  that  is  non- 
effective,  and  I  would  not  convey  the 
idea  that  contrasting  opinions  and  di¬ 
vergent  views  only  succeed  in  balanc¬ 
ing  each  other.  Quite  the  reverse  is 
true.  Certain  programs  are  broadcast 
because  the  audience  has  let  us  know 
that  they  meet  its  wishes;  and  they 
will  be  changed  or  replaced  when  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  has  lost 
interest  in  them,  or  when  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  other  program  of  similar 
nature  which  we  believe  will  please 
our  listeners  even  more.  Do  not  un¬ 
derestimate  the  constructive  value  of 
intelligent  comments.  We  do  not  ask 
our  audience  nor  could  it  help  us  very 
much,  to  solve  the  details  of  schedule 
making,  such  as  the  hour  or  the 
day  at  which  these  various  programs 
should  be  j)resented.  All  of  these 
things  depend  upon  very  complicated 
circumstances  such  as  availability  of 
artists,  i)reviou3  commitments,  and 


many  other  elements  from  which  we 
alone  can  draw  practical  conclusions. 
But  if  large  numbers  of  people  spon¬ 
taneously  like  a  certain  program  and 
let  us  know  of  it,  the  result  can  only 
be  favorable  to  its  continuance.  If 
they  do  not  like  a  certain  program,  if 
it  bores  or  annoys  them,  and  enough 
listeners  let  us  know  it,  and  an  equal 
or  greater  number  do  not  actively  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  we  are  certain  to  change 
that  program. 

An  organization  which  has  as  its 
sole  reason  for  existence  the  pleasing 
of  an  audience  cannot  possibly  retain 
a  program  to  which  any  very  large 
percentage  of  its  listeners  objects. 
The  power  is  in  their  hands.  We  ask 
only  that  it  use  this  power  construc¬ 
tively  and  sincerely.  We  cannot  let 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  affect  our 
work.  If  we  did,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  listeners  would  probably 
hear  all  day  long  only  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  ourselves  like  to  listen 
to.  But,  this  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
our  primary  duty,  which  is  to  give 
our  audience,  all  of  it,  as  many  of  the 
things  that  they  like  to  listen  to  as 
we  can.  Since  large  numbers  of  listen¬ 
ers  disagree  among  themselves,  our 
sole  alternative  is  to  take  reactions, 
analyze  them,  and  interpret  them  in 
our  schedules.  A  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  development  which  is  proving  of 
great  assistance  to  us  is  the  existence 
cf  various  survey  and  research  organ¬ 
izations  such  as,  Crossley,  CAB  (Co¬ 
operative  Analysis  of  Broadcasting), 
C.  E.  Hooper  and  other  organizations 
which  Avere  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  you  of  the  radio 
audience  listen  to  and  in  some  cases, 
why.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been 
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called  by  one  or  more  of  these  organi-  means  of  ehecking  the  impressions  we 
zations.  get  from  letters,  telephone  calls  to  the 

I  cannot  go  into  their  method  of  station  and  word-of-mouth  comments 
operation  or  into  the  techniques  by  from  our  friends  and  acquaintances, 
which  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  We  naturally  study  these  results 
but  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  with  the  greatest  of  care,  not  only  the 
know  that  they  are  working  every  day  figures  dealing  wdth  our  own  program, 
and  every  night  taking  a  sample  by  but  those  of  the  competing  programs 
telephone  eall  and  otherwise  of  the  which  are  on  the  air  at  the  same  time 
habits  of  the  listening  audience  which  l)ecause  as  we  have  long  known  the 
they  then  translate  into  percentage  of  quality  of  the  opposition  has  a  great 
the  audience  listening  to  eaeh  pro-  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  audi- 
gram.  These  j)ietures  of  the  audi-  ence  enjoyed  by  our  program.  This  is 
ence,  while  not  entirely  conclusive,  are  a  long  and  complieated  subject  in  it- 
nevertheless  very  useful  and  over  a  self  and  I  mention  it  primarily  to  em- 
j)erio<l  of  time  give  us  a  pretty  good  phasize  once  more  the  fact  that  any- 
idea  of  the  acceptability  of  our  pro-  thing  that  can  contribute  to  our  knowl- 
gram.  It  takes  several  w’eeks  to  get  edge  of  your  likes  and  dislikes  is  of 
any  kind  of  an  idea  as  to  how’  a  pro-  the  most  vital  importance  to  us  in  the 
gram  is  being  received  but  the  survey  j)lanning  of  our  schedules  and  the  cre- 
figures  provide  another  very  useful  ation  of  our  owti  programs. 


A  RADIO  PRIMER  FOR  TEACHERS 

Bernice  Ornoorff 

Dr.  Bernice  Orndorff,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  trith  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  has  long  been  a  student  of  the  problems  of  radio,  and  tn 
various  magazines  for  teachers  has  discussed  important  aspects  of  these  problems. 
Her  present  article  offers  an  excellent  introduction  for  teachers  irho  wish  to  make  use 
of  this  important  nerc  adjunct  to  school  studies. 

For  the  teacher  who  w’as  trained  acquainted  with  what  is  on  the  air  — 
and  certified  before  radio  became  not  just  the  offerings  of  the  schools  of 
popular  as  an  educational  instru-  the  air,  definitely  planned  as  educa- 
ment  and  for  the  teacher  who  “had  a  tional  programs — but  the  w’hole  gamut 
course”  but  cannot  quite  seem  to  make  of  radio  activities  from  Kay  Kyser  to 
it  function,  I  pro}K>se  to  offer  a  few  Kaltenborn.  The  most  important  im- 
snggestions  for  self-instruction  in  the  plications  for  character  building  may 
use  of  the  most  vital,  the  most  omni-  oc-eur  in  a  Lone  Ranger  program  or 
present,  the  most  inexpensive  teacher  an  unexpected  literary  gem  come  from 
aid  ever  diseovered.  These  sugges-  Basil  Rathbone  in  a  variety  program, 
tions  may  even  be  helpful  to  teachers  If  w’c  recognize  radio  as  an  educational 
in  sehool  systems  that  have  radio  di-  device  w’hich  is  more  than  a  source  of 
rectors  w’ho  plan  and  produce  excel-  information  in  a  specific  subject  mat- 
lent  programs  but  arc  therefore  too  ter  field,  w’e  can  find  educational  val- 
busy  to  aid  in  the  consumption  thereof,  ues  in  surprising  spots. 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  should  be  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
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this  “survey”  can  be  made.  At  this 
fK)int  I  have  in  mind  the  education  of 
the  teacher,  although  these  suggestions 
may  well  be  applied  to  certain  uses  of 
the  radio  with  pupils.  The  teacher 
may  scan  the  daily  paper  and  find  such 
bald  and  unimaginative  topics  as  Con¬ 
cert  Hour,  News,  Public  Lihrary,  or 
such  titillating  titles  as  InvUation  to 
Listen,  My  Son  and  I,  Piano  Moods, 
liasonology.  Immediately  she  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  sample,  and  she  should  sample 
them  all,  the  gospel  singers,  the  mar- 
lied  life  serials,  the  sports  reviews, 
and  the  variety  hours,  just  to  see  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  listens  to  and 
likes.  She  should  give  up  her  particu¬ 
lar  favorites  for  a  week  and  tune  in 
on  something  she  never  has  tried  be¬ 
fore.  Of  course  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  many  hours  she  is  in  school 
when  she  cannot  listen,  but  from  five 
o’clock  on  in  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  almost  all  types  of  programs  are 
represented  except  home  management 
and  setting-up  exercises. 

Interesting  variations  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  can  be  obtained  by  listening  to 
all  the  comedians  for  two  weeks,  or  all 
the  variety  programs,  or  all  the  dance 
orchestras.  No  hit  parade  is  needed 
to  tell  wdiat  tunes,  what  gags,  what 
techniques  are  the  rage.  The  teacher 
will  begin  to  have  reactions,  opinions, 
choices. 

Another  way  to  become  informed  is 
to  read  the  Radio  Guide,  a  weekly 
magazine  giving  detailed  programs 
with  publicity  material  about  artists, 
song  hits  and  programs,  announcers, 
script  writers,  and  studios.  A  little 
of  this  goes  a  long  way  with  a  busy 
serious-minded  person,  but  it  is  en¬ 
lightening  in  just  the  way  a  teacher 
should  be  enlightened,  first,  as  to  the 


staggering  number  of  people  and  as- 
])ects  involved  in  radio,  and  second, 
the  importance  of  doing  something  in 
the  schools  to  sift  out  and  make  use  of 
the  best  of  this  material. 

The  next  step  in  the  teacher’s  radio 
education  will  probably  be  one  of  ad¬ 
justment.  She  already  has  her  likes 
and  her  dislikes  as  to  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams,  as  to  individual  programs  with¬ 
in  a  class.  But  the  wider  acquain¬ 
tance  which  she  achieves  through  this 
browsing  wfill  result  in  a  shifting  of 
values.  After  several  weeks  of  com¬ 
paring  comedians  of  the  air,  she  may 
discover  that  Groucho  Marx  has  a 
spontaneous  wit  that  takes  even  his  co¬ 
workers  unaware,  that  Eddie  Cantor 
and  Walter  Winchell  and  Kate  Smith 
are  powerful  agents  of  propaganda  for 
American  ideals  because  of  their  su¬ 
perior  showmanship.  By  contrast  she 
may  have  noted  that  the  great  favor¬ 
ite,  Charlie  McCarthy,  never  adver¬ 
tises  anything  or  anyone  but  Bergen 
and  his  sponsor.  By  listening  to  all 
the  orchestras,  she  may  learn  to  toler¬ 
ate  swing  as  a  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  music.  And  then 
there  are  surprises.  Once  in  awhile 
in  a  variety  program  an  artist  does 
something  unexpected,  beyond  the 
usual  scope  of  his  work.  Walter  Hous¬ 
ton,  on  Discovery  Day,  halts  the  come¬ 
dy  and  reads  “Columbus”  in  a  way 
that  makes  your  scalp  tingle  with  the 
drama  of  it,  or  Ronald  Coleman  re¬ 
cites  Henley’s  “Invictus.” 

Along  with  these  involuntary  ad¬ 
justments  in  taste  the  teacher  should 
be  consciously  lining  up  the  programs 
and  artists  in  their  fields  and  mak¬ 
ing  some  thoughtful  judginents  about 
them.  Certain  questions  will  arise  in 
her  mind.  To  what  level  of  taste 
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does  each  program  appeal?  Why  do  is  unsatisfying  and  demoralizing  to 
certain  types  of  program  occur  at  cer-  habits  of  concentration.  And  radio 
tain  hours  ?  What  is  the  specialty  of  should  be  kept  in  its  place  of  relative 
each  news  reporter,  and  how  much  is  importance  among  the  experiences  of 
the  news  analyst  hampered  by  his  a  teacher’s  life.  It  should  have  no 
sponsor  ?  Which  entertainment  pro-  more  and  no  less  attention  than  it  is 
grams  have  the  plugs  for  the  sponsor  really  worth  to  the  individual, 
cleverly  woven  into  the  script,  which  The  period  of  browsing  should  be 
break  the  thread  or  the  mood  with  repeated  every  few  months  by  the 
stereotyped  announcements  ?  Which  teacher  to  revamp  her  own  tastes,  to 
artists  are  making  their  offerings  for  keep  track  of  changes  in  “the  public 
the  sake  of  art,  w’hich  ones  are  plug-  mind.” 

ging  for  themselves,  which  ones  are  Now  that  the  teacher  herself  has  be- 
merely  doing  a  job,  which  ones  are  come  radio-conscious  and  somewhat 
having  a  good  time  doing  it?  Why  discriminating  in  her  taste,  she  is 
Lave  Amos  ’n’  Andy  been  on  the  air  ready  to  look  for  the  educational  val- 
80  long  ?  What  appeal  do  the  thrillers  ues  which  she  may  draw  from  radio 
and  home  life  serials  have  ?  Do  they  for  her  classroom.  Radio  in  the  hands 
have  any  wholesome  values  or  should  of  a  skillful  teacher  can  furnish  a 
they  be  “scuttled?”  wealth  of  material  in  a  manner  much 

Another  problem  which  the  teacher  more_gripping  than  printed  matter  or 
might  well  look  into  is  her  habits  of  actual  experience  because  it  is  care¬ 
listening.  Does  she  go  to  bed  early  fully  selected  for  the  purposes  and 
with  a  good  book  and  the  radio  turned  presented  effectively.  The  teacher  has 
on  to  Bing  Crosby  or  Fred  Allen  and  only  to  find  what  she  can  apply  to  her 
find  herself  reading  the  same  para-  point  and  manipulate  it.  This  re¬ 
graph  over  and  over?  Does  she  dial  quires  planning  ahead,  but  such  plan- 
to  Eddie  Duchin  or  Guy  Lombardo  ning  pays  out  in  time  saved  later  and 
while  trying  to  mark  papers  and  have  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  effort.  Bc- 
to  bring  herself  back  from  a  pleasant  sides  the  daily  papers  and  the  Radio 
dream  every  so  often?  Does  she  try  Guide  the  teacher  may  have  the  pub- 
to  catch  bits  of  Lowell  Thomas  during  licity  service  of  the  great  networks 
the  distractions  of  the  dinner  table  ?  for  advance  information.  Both  Co- 
Outside  of  the  week  or  two  of  radio  lumbia  and  the  National  Broadcast- 
exploration  a  busy  person  like  a  teach-  ing  Company  furnish  monthly  sched- 
er  should  listen  only  to  carefully  se-  ules  of  all  programs  of  educational  in- 
h-cted  and  pre-determined  programs,  terest.  The  schools  of  the  air,  the 
and  there  the  radio  guides  and  news-  Office  of  Education  in  Washington, 
])aper  can  help  her  plan  her  listening  various  state  universities  and  some 
for  definite  purposes  —  information,  city  stations  publish  annual  or  month- 
entertainment,  relaxation  —  provided  !\  schedules  available  to  anyone  by 
she  can  add  to  their  help  her  own  sea-  mail.  Information  alwut  them  can 
soned  experience.  ITit-or-miss  listen-  l)e  secured  from  the  nearest  important 
ing  or  listening  combined  with  some-  station  or  a  list  of  such  materials  can 
thing  else  too  important  to  be  set  aside  be  had  from  the  Office  of  Education, 
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Kadio  Division,  at  Washington.  Once 
on  the  mailing  list  of  these  various 
services  the  teacher  will  have  advance 
notice  indefinitely  of  all  she  can  pos¬ 
sibly  use. 

After  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
being  alert  for  material  that  fits  the 
teaching  situation  in  hand.  At  this 
point  the  teacher  may  be  confronted 
by  a  problem  in  administration.  If 
she  is  a  member  of  a  school  system 
with  a  very  flexible  program,  she  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  her 
class  to  the  radio  offerings,  but  if  she 
is  a  departmental  teacher  or  has  rigid 
curriculum  requirements,  she  will 
have  to  adapt  her  materials  instead. 
Perhaps  she  will  have  to  relinquish 
the  schools  of  the  air  because  they  are 
broadcasting  at  the  wrong  hours,  al¬ 
though  a  little  prevision  and  propa¬ 
ganda  might  convince  the  principal 
that  adjustments  of  program  would 
be  worth  while.  However,  the  meat¬ 
iest  material  often  comes  in  programs 
outside  school  hours,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  group  listening  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  profitable.  Out- 
of-school  listening  has  an  individual 
quality  and  gives  the  pupil  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  an  audience  situa¬ 
tion  in  reporting  which  is  lacking  in 
the  discussion  after  group  listening. 
Committees  and  individuals  delegated 
to  listen  may  report. 

Even  if  the  daily  radio  menu  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  fit  the  curriculum, 
there  are  spots  in  the  da^^’s  schedule 
where  it  can  be  discussed.  There  are 
indoor  recesses  which  have  usually 
been  filled  with  spelling  matches ; 
there  are  oral  composition  periods 
when  something  real  and  pertinent  to 
life  would  make  oral  composition 
function;  there  are  current  events  pe¬ 


riods  —  a  resourcoful  teacher  can  find 
innumerable  crannies  in  the  day’s 
work  if  she  can  see  the  values  to  be 
derived  and  will  plan  ahead. 

Besides  the  direct  teaching — from  in¬ 
formational  programs  correlated  with 
the  curriculum  —  there  are  enormous 
enrichment  values  in  radio.  “Readi¬ 
ness”  is  the  watchword  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading.  Receptiveness  should 
be  equally  important  in  other  fields 
and  can  often  be  arranged  for  by 
listening  assignments.  There  is  no 
better  preparation  for  studying  great 
plays  than  by  having  heard  Shakes¬ 
peare  on  the  air,  no  better  introduc¬ 


tion  to  a  new  principle  in  physics  than 
having  heard  a  dramatization  of  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  life  of  its  discoverer. 
Printed  schedules  can  be  exhibited  on 
schoolroom  bulletin  boards.  They  are 
put  out  in  convenient  and  attractive 
forms  with  maps,  pictures,  color,  and 
explanatory  material  and  can  be  valu¬ 
able  later  as  references. 

Bits  selected  from  the  monthly 
schedules  of  two  great  networks  will 
illustrate  the  types  and  quantity  of 
enrichment  material  that  can  be  culled 
from  the  air  both  in  and  out  of  school 
hours. 

CBS  Student  Guide,  January,  1940. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  S3stem,  Inc., 
485  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
“Democracv  in  Action,”  Sundays,  2.00 
P.  M.  EST. 

Carefully  documented  facts  about  the 
work  and  problems  of  our  republic — 
social  security,  labor,  housing.  In 
co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Kadio  Division. 

“Wavs  to  Lasting  Peace,”  Saturdavs, 
6.30  P.  M.  EST. 

Eminent  authorities  in  the  various 
fields  of  international  relations  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  non-partisan  point  of 
view,  presided  over  by  Dr.  James  T. 
Shotwell,  Columbia  University. 
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“Of  Men  and  Books,”  Tuesdays,  4.15 
P.  M.  EST. 

Keviews  of  current  books  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  contemporary  authors. 
“Adventures  in  Science,”  Thursdays, 
4.15  P.  M.  EST. 

Interviews  with  prominent  scientists. 
“Americans  at  Work,”  Thursdays,  10.15 
P.  M.  EST. 

Dramatizations  of  occupations  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  persons  engaged  in 
them:  The  Map  Maker,  The  House 
Maid,  The  Cabinet  Maker,  The  Cit¬ 
rus  Grower. 

“Men  Behind  the  Stars,”  Fridays,  4.15 
P.  M.  EST. 

Legends  of  the  constellations. 

“What  Price  America,”  Saturdays,  1.00 
P.  M.  EST. 

Dramatizations  of  the  problems  of 
preserving  American  natural  resources 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior. 

NBC  Presents  Programs  in  the  Public 
Interest,  December,  1939.  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Radio  City, 

N.  Y. 

“Between  the  Bookends,”  Tuesdays,  3.45 
P.  M.  EST.  Blue. 

Informal  program  of  poetry  and 
prose. 

“Josef  Marais,”  Fridays,  7.00  P.  M. 
EST.  Blue. 

Folksongs  of  the  African  Bushveld. 
“Gallant  .\merican  Women,”  Tuesdays, 
2.00  P.  M.  EST.  Blue. 
Dramatizations  depicting  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  women  have  played  and  are 
playing  in  the  manifold  activities  of 
American  life.  Co-operation  of  the 
V.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Study 
guides  available. 

“Ideas  That  Came  True,”  Thursdays, 
2.00  P.  M.  EST.  Blue. 
Dramatizations  of  historic  episodes 
which  trace  the  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas  and  ideals. 

“Yesterdav’s  Children,”  Fridavs,  7.30 
P.  M.  EST.  Blue. 

Favorite  childhood  books  of  famous 
persons  dramatized. 

“Magic  Waves,”  Fridavs,  7.45  P.  M. 
EST.  Red. 


Latest  developments  in  the  science  of 
radio  with  dramatizations  and  dis¬ 
cussions. 

“Art  for  Your  Sake,”  Saturdays,  7.30 
P.  M.  EST.  Red. 

Dramatizations  of  lives  and  works  of 
great  painters  with  discussions  of  their 
pictures.  Study  aids  available. 
“Calling  All  Stamp  Collectors,”  Satur¬ 
days,  1.00  P.  M.  EST.  Red. 

News  and  information  of  interest  to 
pliilatelists  presented  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Federation  of 
Stamp  Clubs. 

“Torch  of  Man’s  Progress,”  Fridays, 
6.00  P.  M.  EST.  Red. 

The  story  of  man’s  progress:  People 
who  lived  in  Phoenicia;  People  who 
lived  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Grecian 
Isles;  People  who  lived  in  Athens. 
Study  aids  available. 

In  addition  to  those  noted  there  are 
the  many  periods  daily  of  current 
news,  music,  health  advice,  drama, 
and  quizz  programs  on  all  subjects. 
(One  of  the  most  interesting  attitudes 
apparently  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  which  has  been  revealed  by  radio 
is  the  desire  to  lx?  well-informed. 
Americans  are  said  to  be  the  best-in¬ 
formed  people  in  the  world,  and  their 
native  curiosity  along  with  the  w’ish 
to  be  right  is  revealed  in  the  current 
interest  in  quiz  programs.)  I  have 
refrained  from  citing  specifically  the 
schools  of  the  air  conducted  by  net¬ 
works,  universities,  and  cities,  since 
they  are  so  w’ell  knowm.  Background 
and  motivating  material  for  all  school 
subjects  can  be  found,  even  including 
mathematics. 

All  this  w’ealth  of  information  and 
entertainment  brought  into  the  school¬ 
room  from  the  air  necessitates  some 
new’  techniques  of  acquiring  and  assi¬ 
milating.  Because  of  the  crowded 
school  day  most  of  the  listening  must 
be  done  outside  of  school,  but  the  pu- 
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pil  should  learn  to  analyze  his  own 
listening  habits  and  impose  the  stan¬ 
dards  upon  himself  the  teacher  found 
it  necessary  to  use  in  her  o^vn  initial 
experience.  Putting  the  pupils  through 
the  same  regimen  of  browsing  and 
evaluating  will  bring  them  to  intelli¬ 
gent  conclusions  about  their  own  hab¬ 
its  and  needs.  And  just  as  we  find 
it  legitimate  and  profitable  to  take 
time  to  lenrn  to  use  other  tools  of 
learning,  such  as  maps,  tables,  pic¬ 
tures,  books,  etc.,  so  it  is  legitimate 
and  profitable  to  take  time  to  learn 
how  to  listen.  Although  the  human 
voice  has  greater  power  to  stimulate 
and  influence  than  the  cold  printed 
word,  yet  the  ear  does  not  convey  the 
same  complete  and  accurate  impres- 
.«ions.  One  cannot  reread  or  rehear  a 
radio  program  to  check  or  refresh  the 
memory.  As  to  techniques  of  listen¬ 
ing,  a  few  suggestions  from  experi¬ 
menters  and  teachers  might  be  helpful. 

1.  Because  the  impressions  re¬ 
ceived  from  radio  are  rapid  and  fleet¬ 
ing  and  cannot  be  repeated,  and  be¬ 
cause  our  comparatively  uncultivated 
sense  of  hearing  is  solely  involved,  the 
teacher  must  not  expect  much  accu¬ 
rate  reproduction  of  facts  from  a  ra¬ 
dio  program.  This  suggests  that  other 
reasons  for  using  the  radio,  i.e.,  moti¬ 
vation,  enrichment,  development  of 
critical  tastes  and  attitudes  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  important  and  profitable 
than  information  getting. 

2.  ^fost  effective  listening  for  the 
teacher’s  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
giving  the  pupils  a  purpose  for  listen¬ 
ing.  While  we  cannot  usually  know 
the  exact  content  of  a  program  in  ad¬ 
vance,  we  know  in  general  what  it 
contains,  or  we  would  not  select  it  for 
use.  Pupils  should  decide  with  the 


teacher’s  aid  what  to  listen  for :  What 
does  this  program  add  to  my  store  of 
knowledge  about  a  specific  topic  ?  Does 
it  change  my  point  of  view  in  any 
way?  Docs  it  corroborate  or  contra¬ 
dict  my  previous  ideas  on  the  subject  ? 
Does  it  hold  my  interest  because  of 
novelty,  excitement,  beauty,  natural¬ 
ness,  quality  of  performance?  Does 
it  contribute  enough  to  make  it  worth 
my  time  to  listen  to  a  similar  program 
again  ?  In  the  case  of  programs  from 
the  schools  of  the  air  and  city  pro¬ 
grams  planned  to  fit  a  curriculum  for 
which  definite  study  guides  are  avail¬ 
able,  more  specific  preparation  for  the 
broadcasts  may  be  made. 

3.  Pupils  can  be  brought  to  look 
upon  listening  to  radio  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  as  a  pleasant  and  profitable  ex¬ 
perience  if  it  is  not  forced  upon  them. 
Voluntary  listening  by  individuals  or 
committees  wdth  reports  to  the  class 
creates  the  same  stimulating  reaction 
toward  the  source  of  the  report  as  in¬ 
dividual  research  with  any  other  edu¬ 
cational  agent.  Pupils  are  interested 
in  contributions  by  others  from  books, 
new’spapers,  magazines,  personal  expe¬ 
riences,  and  travel,  and  are  stimulated 
to  seek  the  same  experiences  them¬ 
selves.  This  principle  should  be  ap- 
plied  also  to  class  listening  in  school 
hours.  Pupils  should  Ix’  taught  to 
look  to  all  educational  media  for  their 
materials  and  should  be  given  a  choice 
as  to  which  ones  they  wdll  use.  They 
should  learn  to  choose  those  best 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

4.  These  matters  of  motivation 
and  training  in  the  use  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  media  are  adequate  reasons  to 
the  teacher  for  the  use  of  radio,  but 
the  pupils  need  the  added  incentive 
of  recognizing  immediate  values  in 
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what  they  are  doing.  There  must  be 
for  them  an  obvious  connection  be¬ 
tween  what  they  are  listening  to  and 
their  school  activities,  or  there  must 
be  definite  inherent  or  timely  value, 
enough  to  transcend  the  interests  or 
values  of  other  activities,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  president’s  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  or  spot  news  from  a  scientific 
experiment  like  the  stratosphere  flight. 
The  novelty  of  radio  as  a  learning 
tool  must  wear  off  for  the  pupils  be¬ 
fore  it  can  take  a  natural  place  for 
them  among  the  traditional  appurte¬ 
nances  of  the  schoolroom.  However, 
radio  is  apt  to  be  more  novel  to  the 
teacher  than  to  the  pupil.  He  will 
take  radio  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
school  room  as  he  does  at  home.  It  is 
older  than  he.  It  is  only  the  teacher 
who  will  find  it  strange  in  school. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  radio  is 
closely  pertinent  to  his  regular  school 
activities  is  another  value,  namely, 
motivation.  The  enormous  stimula¬ 
tion  of  this  omnipresent  influence  can 
be  directed  into  some  of  the  more  bar¬ 
ren  spots  of  the  curriculum.  The 
worst  of  these  is  probably  composi¬ 
tion.  Since  radio  provides  the  gar¬ 
nishing  of  our  meals,  our  work,  our 
play,  and  the  meat  for  so  much  of 
our  thinking  and  most  of  our  enter¬ 
tainment,  why  should  it  not  become 
the  subject  matter  of  some  of  our 
training  for  communication  ?  Themes 
and  oral  compositions,  as  such,  have 
vanished  from  up-to-date  curriculums 
and  are  replaced  by  talks,  letters,  di¬ 
aries,  and  other  natural  attempts  to 
record  or  communicate  the  current 
activities  of  the  pujnl.  They  pertain 


to  his  other  school  subjects  and  pro¬ 
jects,  his  hobbies,  his  reading,  his 
travel  —  all  his  experiences,  in  fact, 
and  should  include  his  experiences 
with  radio  as  well.  A  few  quotations 
from  an  article  on  the  English  values 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  radio 
will  serve  as  illustrations.^ 

Reports,  discussions,  round  tables 
Following  broadcasts  may  deal  with 
the  content  or  with  standards  for 
programs. 

Radio  logs  or  diaries 

May  record  a  semester’s  history  of 
listening  with  critical  comments. 
Classroom  dramatization 

May  take  the  form  of  imitating  dra¬ 
matic  broadcasts,  adapting  literary 
episodes,  or  free  writing  of  drama. 
Radio  review  column 

May  be  carried  in  school  paper  or 
bulletin,  including  interviews  or  com¬ 
ments  gathered  from  students. 

Class  radio  magazine 

May  contain  school  radio  news,  re¬ 
views,  original  scripts. 

Study  of  diction  of  radio  speakers  and 
announcers 

Will  furnish  a  starting  point  for  a 
growing  consciousness  of  speech  nice¬ 
ties,  which  in  turn  will  be  motivation 
for  self-improvement. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all 
the  educational  values  to  be  derived 
from  radio  is  the  training  in  critical 
thinking  and  consequent  growth  in 
attitudes  and  tastes.  The  initial  steps 
in  this  process  are  the  same  as  those 
outlined  in  earlier  paragraphs  for  the 
teacher  —  at  least  a  sketchy  acquain¬ 
tance  with  what  can  be  heard  on  the 
air,  and  a  careful  process  of  compari¬ 
son,  with  final  evolving  of  standards. 
The  daily  schedule  of  programs  over 
a  period  of  time  offers  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  situations  in  which  the  indi- 


1  “English  Via  the  Air  Waves,”  “The  English  Journal,  H.  S.,”  Vol.  28:  8,  pp.  625-626,  Oct., 
iy39,  Bernice  Orndorff. 
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vidual  needs  to  exercise  judgment  and 
make  decisions.  They  are  the  next- 
best  thing  to  first-hand  experience  be¬ 
cause  they  are  necessarily  presented  in 
the  most  dramatic  way,  as  a  play,  as 
an  interview,  as  spot  news  in  per¬ 
formances  by  artists  and  other  spe¬ 
cialists  in  person. 

Programs  definitely  educational  in 
their  import  are  all  carefully  planned 
and  executed  with  this  function  in 
mind,  namely,  the  offering  to  youth 
ideals  of  conduct,  knowledge,  and  taste 
either  explicitly  or  by  implication. 
They  can  be  pointed  up  by  the  teacher 
so  that  they  will  not  fall  short  of  their 
purpose.  Other  programs  designed 
merely  to  entertain  can  be  made  to  be 
equally  effective  as  educators  in  taste 
and  attitudes  if  careful  standards  of 
evaluation  are  developed.  This  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  accomplished  largely 
through  experience  and  discussion, 
and  the  club  periods,  the  rainy  day 
recesses,  and  some  of  the  less-produc¬ 
tive  hours  such  as  “activity  periods” 
and  oral  composition  will  offer  ade¬ 
quate  time  for  the  discussion. 

This  matter  of  the  setting  up  of 
standards  for  various  types  of  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  part  of  the  initial  pre¬ 
paration  for  using  radio.  Occasional 
references  to  standards  later  will  help 
to  keep  the  critical  attitude  alive ;  but, 
in  general,  after  the  introduction  to 
the  new  tool  and  the  techniques  of 
listening,  radio  should  be  used  as  natu¬ 
rally  and  as  incidentally  as  any  other 
source  of  experience.  While  radio 
can  be  made  spectacular,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  over-emphasize  it,  but 
use  it  in  its  place  of  relative  impor¬ 
tance  with  other  learning  tools.  Be¬ 
yond  the  initial  stage,  too,  there  should 
probably  be  no  definite  check  on  listen¬ 


ing.  The  gleanings  should  appear 
naturally  in  the  discussion  or  activity 
for  which  the  listening  is  done. 

Since  most  of  the  listening  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  paper  is  out-of-school 
listening,  no  expensive  equipment  is 
required  by  the  teacher,  and  since 
practically  every  home  has  a  radio 
nowadays,  no  excuse  is  valid  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  use  what  the  air  offers.  Even 
in  poorer  districts  the  very  fact  that 
only  a  few  homes  have  radios  makes 
the  contributions  of  the  pupils  more 
exciting.  If  curriculum  and  schedule 
make  school  listening  possible,  the 
teacher  should  acquaint  herself  and 
her  principal  with  the  tendencies  in 
school  equipment  before  buying  any. 
It  is  agreed  at  the  moment  that  indi¬ 
vidual  receiving  sets  in  the  classroom 
are  more  adaptable  than  centrally  con¬ 
trolled  systems.  They  are  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  buy  and  install,  and  less  is  lost 
when  they  become  obsolete.  They  are 
portable,  they  are  available  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  without  inconvenience  to  other 
teachers,  their  use  is  not  so  subject  to 
the  tastes  and  dictates  of  a  principal. 
Even  a  very  small  radio  may  have  its 
advantages  as  it  can  be  used  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  of  pupils  without 
disturbing  other  activities  in  the  room. 
The  current  trend  to  preserve  fine  per¬ 
formances  on  records  is  reflected  in 
the  latest  combination  radio  and  pho¬ 
nograph  at  very  modest  prices. 

In  summary  a  few  simple  princi¬ 
ples  may  be  helpful. 

1.  Xo  teacher  can  use  radio  ade¬ 
quately  without  a  wide  and  thought¬ 
ful  knowledge  of  its  possible  contribu¬ 
tions  to  her  educational  situation. 

2.  Xot  very  much  reproduction  of 
facts  should  be  expected  of  children. 
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3.  Listening  should  be  done  with 
a  specific  purpose  in  mind. 

4.  Listening  both  in  school  and 
out  should  be  voluntary  for  pupils. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  see  im¬ 
mediate  values  derived  in  connection 
with  some  school  activity  or  through 
some  timely  or  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
program. 

G.  There  should  be  some  self-eval¬ 
uation  by  pupils  as  their  success  in 
culling  supplementary  materials  or 
ether  values  from  their  listening. 

7.  I*u])ils  should  eventually  reach 
the  stage  of  Ix^ing  able  to  find  in  radio 
values  pertinent  to  themselves  and 
their  problems  without  specific  assign¬ 
ments. 

8.  Pupils  should  be  acquainted 
with  all  sources  of  information  about 
]>rograms  and  be  able  to  find  what  is 
related  to  their  needs. 

0.  Regular  places  on  bulletin  boards 
should  Ik?  maintained  for  radio  an¬ 
nouncements. 

10.  Changes  or  adjustments  in 
taste  will  Ik?  brought  about  best  by 
conscious  application  of  criteria  for 
each  type  of  program. 

11.  Pupils  should  learn  to  evalu¬ 
ate  programs  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  needs. 


12.  Careful  planning  a  long  way 
ahead  wdll  fit  some  radio  programs  in¬ 
to  the  most  inflexible  of  schedules  and 
curriculums. 

13.  The  natural  audience  situation 
created  by  reports  from  pupils  dele¬ 
gated  to  listen  to  certain  programs  is 
more  effective  than  the  identical  expe¬ 
riences  secured  by  group  listening. 

14.  Experiences  acquired  through 
listening  to  radio  can  furnish  content 
for  writing,  oral  composition,  and  in¬ 
formal  discussion  at  odd  times. 

15.  Learning  how  to  listen  effec¬ 
tively  is  as  important  as  learning  how 
to  read  coniprehendingly.  A  simple 
consideration  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  time  si)ent  in  each  activity  will 
demonstrate  that  fact. 

IG.  The  teacher  should  make  use 
of  the  opportunities  furnished  by  ra¬ 
dio  experiences  for  developing  right 
attitudes. 

17.  Radio  should  not  be  used  spec¬ 
tacularly  as  a  teaching  aid  but  as  a 
normal  complement  of  books,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  pictures,  movies,  and 
travel. 

18.  Individual  portable  receiving 
sets  are  most  satisfactory  school  room 
equipment  Iwtli  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  and  flexibility  in  use. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  JUDGE 
RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Hazel  Gaudet 

PRINCETON  RADIO  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

Afiss  Hazel  Gaudet  has  been  a  worker  in  the  Office  of  Radio  Research,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  first  of  Princeton  and  more  recently  of  Columbia  Vnirersity.  She  is  a 
specialist  in  psycholoyy,  and  has  some  important  ideas  on  the  reactions  of  children, 
especially  in  hiyh  school  classes,  to  radio  programs. 


IT  is  a  comparatively  simple  task  to 
plan  radio  programs  for  children 
which  will  satisfy  the  educator, 
})ro«rrams  which  are  moral  or  uplift¬ 
ing  or  suit  some  particular  educational 
purpose  according  to  adult  standards. 
It  is  a  different  question,  however,  to 
suit  the  youngsters  and  to  determine 
whether  they  will  listen  to  the  pro¬ 
grams;  and  if  they  listen,  whether 
they  will  derive  the  benefits  from  them 
which  the  educator  intended  to  con¬ 
vey.  This  investigation,  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Radio  Research,^  describes  an  econo¬ 
mical  group-technique  suitable  for 
studying  the  reactions  of  young  people 
to  radio  programs,  and  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  young 
people  are  actually  able  to  state  their 
}>references  in  a  written  questionnaire. 
The  study  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  radio  station  WOR, 
which  furnished  the  necessary  broad¬ 
casting  time  without  charge. 

The  Subjects  and  the  Technique 

For  this  jnirposc  a  “panel”  of  ap¬ 
proximately  600  high  school  students 


was  recruited,  the  members  of  which 
were  asked  to  listen  to  a  series  of  ra¬ 
dio  programs  on  which  they  knew 
they  would  subsequently  be  ques¬ 
tioned.^  English  classes  were  chosen 
for  the  administration  of  the  question¬ 
naires  for  the  reason  that  all  students 
are  enrolled  in  some  English  class  at 
all  times,  and  the  membership  should 
therefore  yield  a  true  cross-section  of 
the  high  school  population  if  projierly 
selected  from  the  different  years  in 
school. 

The  “panel”  technique  was  utilized 
in  this  investigation  as  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  studying  reactions  to 
a  series  of  programs  that  is,  the 
some  group  of  people  were  enlisted  to 
listen  to  each  of  the  series  of  the 
broadcast  and  fill  in  questionnaires  on 
eight  successive  weeks.  The  advan¬ 
tages  and  economies  of  using  the  same 
subjects  for  studying  different  parts 
of  a  series  are  obvious. 

The  Broadcasts 

The  programs  to  which  the  panel 
members  were  requested  to  listen  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  quarter-hour  dramatic 
sketches  presented  weekly  by  different 


1  The  Office  of  Radio  Research  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  is  a  functionally 
continuous  extension  of  the  Princeton  Radio  Research  Project,  both  projects  being  sponsored 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  under  the  same  Director.  The  change  was  made  March  1,  1940. 

2  The  cooperation  of  the  subjects  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Max  J.  Herzberg,  principal, 
and  Dr.  William  Lewln,  head  of  the  English  department  of  Weequahlc  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

3  For  amplification  on  the  use  of  the  panel  technique  in  research  see: 

Paul  Lazarsfeld  and  Marjorie  Flske,  “The  ‘Panel’  as  a  Tool  for  Measuring  Public  Opinion,” 
“Public  Opinion  Quarterly,”  II  (October,  1938),  596-612. 

Paul  Lazarsfeld,  “  ‘Panel’  Studies,”  “Public  Opinion  Quarterly,”  XrV  (March,  1940),  122-128 
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!New  Jersey  high  schools  and  espe¬ 
cially  planned  in  conjunction  with 
this  experiment.^  The  final  analysis 
of  the  series  was  based  on  seven  broad¬ 
casts,  however,  since  for  technical  ra¬ 
dio  reasons  the  third  play  did  not  go 
on  the  air.  The  broadcasts  were  made 
on  Saturday  mornings  and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  generally  adminis¬ 
tered  during  the  school  day  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday. 

Each  play  was  selected,  cast  and  re¬ 
hearsed  by  the  coach  of  the  individual 
high  school  with  only  nominal  control 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  experiment. 
Four  of  the  dramas  were  adapted 
from  stage  plays  and  three  were  ori¬ 
ginal  radio  scripts.  Two  of  the  three 
scripts  were  prepared  for  the  Script 
Exchange  of  the  Federal  Radio  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Ofiice 
of  Education.® 

The  Listeners 


ranged  from  29  to  59  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  may  be  seen  from  the  first  col¬ 
umn  of  Table  1.  The  low  amount  of 
listening  in  the  fourth  week  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  third  play  did  not  go  on  the 

Table  1.  Amount  of  Listening  and 
Popularity  of  Broadcasts. 

Total  No. 


Question-  Percent 


naircs  Listening* 
(1)  State  vs.  Joe  Miller  471  49.8% 

(2)  The  Romancers 

468 

58.8 

(3)  Prodigal  Pete* 

266 

•  e  • 

(4)  Beggarman  Thief 

549 

29.0 

(5)  »0p  0’  Me  Thumb 

478 

48.4 

(6)  Oliver  Bean 

434 

48.9 

(7)  Game  of  Chess 

477 

32.2 

(8)  Not  for  Ladies 

518 

34.6 

a  Play  not  presented. 


air  as  scheduled,®  and  also  that  there 
Avas  no  announcement  of  the  broadcast 
made  in  school  that  week -as  there  was 
before  every  other  program  because  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Easter  holi- 


The  number  of  questionnaires  which  days, 
were  returned  each  week  ranged  from  Who  listened?  In  any  question- 
439  to  549,  of  which  489  individuals  naire  study,  whether  utilizing  the 
may  be  called  true  panel  participants,  panel  technique  of  recruiting  subjects 
that  is,  returned  questionnaires  at  or  not,  it  is  important  to  know  if  the 
least  three  of  the  eight  weeks.  persons  answering  the  questionnaires 

How  many  listened?  The  number  are  representative  of  those  wHo  did 
who  reported  listening  each  week  not  cooperate.  In  panel  studies  it  has 

4  The  fourth  play,  Beggerman  Thief,  was  presented  by  University  of  Newark  students  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  rehearsing  high  school  students  during  Easter  week.  The  supervision 
of  the  broadcasts  was  carried  out  by  I^ofessor  Frederick  McGill  of  the  University  of  Newark. 

5  A  brief  resume  of  the  plays  follows: 

(1)  “The  State  vs.  Joe  Miller”— a  story  of  a  bad  boy  who  met  his  Just  deserts.  (Script 
Exchange). 

(2)  “The  Romancers” — an  old-fashioned  satirical  romance  Involving  young  lovers  and 
apparent  parental  opposition.  (Adapted  from  a  stage  play). 

(3)  “Prodigal  Pete”  (not  presented). 

(4)  “Beggarman  Thief” — a  modern  tale  of  young  lovers  with  depression  troubles.  (A  por¬ 
tion  of  a  stage  play). 

(5)  “Op  O’  Me  Thumb” — a  story  of  a  poor  little  laundry  worker  and  her  romantic  dreams. 
(Adapted  from  a  stage  play). 

(6)  “Oliver  Bean” — the  story  of  a  poor  boy  with  theatrical  ambitions  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  glamour  of  the  theatrical  world.  (Original  Burgess  Meredith  radio  script). 

(7)  “The  Game  of  Chess” — a  romantic  battle  of  wits  between  a  nobleman  and  a  proletarian 
In  the  Russian  revolution.  (Adapted  from  a  stage  play). 

(8)  “Not  for  I^adles” — the  story  of  the  Bronte  sisters.  (Script  Exchange). 

6  If  this  gap  had  not  occurred  at  the  third  week  It  would  have  been  possible  to  trace  the 
effect  of  prolonged  panel  participation  on  the  group’s  listening  more  clearly.  Except  for  this 
one  week  it  appears  that  participation  underwent  a  gradual  decline  from  the  Initial  high  spurt 
of  Interest  to  the  end  of  the  series.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  whether  this  Is  the  course 
of  participation  whch  might  be  expected  In  any  panel  or  whether  the  circumstances  peculiar 
to  this  particular  series  of  broadcasts  accounted  for  the  apparent  decline  In  Interest. 
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long  been  suspected  that  this  self-se¬ 
lection  of  the  respondents  may  be  even 
more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  a 
single  questionnaire  study,  since  the 
effort  of  cooperation  must  be  greater 
because  it  is  sustained  over  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  The  special  advantages 
of  the  group  technique  as  used  in  this 
study  are  that  it  affords:  an  oj»})or- 
tunity  for  studying  the  characteristics 
of  the  non-listeners ;  and  of  determin¬ 
ing  how  representative  of  the  total 
gi'oup  the  listeners  are. 

Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  regular  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  panel  for  different  levels 
of  three  factors:  (1)  scholarship,  (2) 
intelligence  quotient,  and  (3)  amount 
of  radio  listening  in  general.^  It  may 

Table  2.  Proportion  of  Regular  Panel 
Participants  on  Different  Levels  of 
Scholarship,  Radio  Listening  and 
Intelligence^ 


Amount  of 

Intel¬ 

Scholar- 

Radio 

ligence 

fihip 

lAntening 

Quotient 

High- 

46.7% 

46.2% 

33.0% 

Average 

36.7 

38.4 

32.9 

Low 

17.9 

36.1 

26.6 

be  seen  in  each  instance  that  the  best 
scholars,  the  most  intelligent  individu¬ 
als  and  the  most  avid  radio  listeners 
were  most  prone  to  cooperate  in  the 


panel  experiment.  It  can  be  further 
seen  that  the  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  participants  and  non-partici¬ 
pants  is  in  scholarship:  there  are  al¬ 
most  three  times  as  may  listening  in¬ 
dividuals  at  the  highest  scholarship 
level  as  at  the  low  level.  The  prestige 
of  the  teachers’  suggestions  and  the 
close  relationship  between  this  par¬ 
ticular  panel  and  the  classroom  may 
account  in  large  part  for  the  greater 
participation  of  the  more  zealous  stu¬ 
dents.  Caution  must  be  taken  that 
the  implications  of  such  results  as 
these  be  confined  to  this  particular 
sampling  or  at  least  not  extended  be¬ 
yond  similar  classroom  situations.® 
Second  in  imT)ortance  as  a  differen¬ 
tiating  factor  was  general  radio  inter¬ 
est,  or  the  customary  amount  of  gen¬ 
eral  radio  listening  done  aside  from 
the  listening  to  this  series  (Table  2). 
It  was  found  that  the  more  an  indi¬ 
vidual  listened  to  the  radio  in  general, 
the  more  likely  he  was  to  listen  to  the 
plays  in  this  series.  This  is  a  result 
which  might  certainly  be  expected  to 
hold  true  of  other  studies  of  amount 
of  radio  listening.® 

In  addition  to  finding  that  there 
was  also  a  slight  tendency  for  indi¬ 
viduals  with  higher  I.Q.’s  to  cooper- 


7  Scholarship  was  measured  by  the  average  school  grades  for  the  entire  period  In  high 
school  according  to  the  office  records.  Intelligence  quotients  were  also  taken  from  the  records 
and  had  been  derived  from  a  number  of  different  intelligence  tests  at  different  times  during 
the  school  careers  of  the  subjects.  Radio  listening  was  ascertained  by  a  direct  question  to  the 
subjects. 

a  Each  number  in  the  table  below  represents  100.0%  of  the  cases  for  the  corresponding 
cell  above. 

Scholarship  Radio  Listening  I.Q. 

High  21  42  35 

Average  109  68  87 

Low  29  31  25 

b  High  scholarship  =  average  of  B+  or  better. 

High  radio  listening  =  4  hours  per  day  or  more. 

High  intelligence  quotient  =  120  or  over. 

8  Ordinarily  it  is  more  desirable  to  present  a  complete  cross-tabulation  of  ,each  of  these 
factors  since  the  totals  as  presented  in  the  table  do  not  always  yield  the  same  results.  In  this 
instance,  however,  after  examlnation_  had  revealed  that  the  results  were  similar  In  import,  it 
was  d.ecided  to  give  the  total  figures  *for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  presentation. 

9  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  point  in  a  different  connection  by  Frank  Stanton  in  “Notes 
on  the  Validity  of  Mall  Questionnaire  Returns,”  "Journal  Applied  Psychology,”  XXIII  (Febru¬ 
ary,  1939),  95-103. 
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ate  (I.Q.’s  are  correlated  with  schol¬ 
arship)  (Table  2),  it  was  found  that 
f^irls  were  more  interested  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  these  broadcasts  than  boys.^® 
This  is  probably  a  constant  difference 
for  any  tasks  required  of  high  school 
students.  In  addition,  girls  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  interested  than  boys  in  dra¬ 
matic  broadcasts.  However,  in  this 
instance  there  may  be  one  factor  im¬ 
portant  in  increasing  the  sex  differ¬ 
ence  to  such  an  extent  that  the  results 
may  not  be  generally  applicable:  the 
broadcasts  w’ere  presented  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings,  and  it  was  later  learned 
that  this  hour  was  inconvenient  for 
listening  for  64  per  cent  of  the  boys 
but  only  43  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  sex  difference  lay 
in  the  fact  that  more  boys  were  em- 
])loycd  outside  the  home  at  this  time 
than  were  girls.  The  prevalence  of 
other  activities  such  as  music  lessons 
and  visits  to  the  dentist,  however, 
made  it  obvious  that  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  is  an  especially  bad  time  to  broad¬ 
cast  a  radio  program  for  children  of 
this  age. 

Panel  participants,  therefore,  are 
not  exactly  typical  of  the  entire  group 
which  they  represent  and  results 
should  accordingly  be  interpreted  with 
caution.  If  this  unrepresontativeness 
is  substantiated  in  other  studies,  fur¬ 
ther  work  should  be  done  to  determine 
to  what  degree  the  res})onses  of  panel 
])articipants  are  representative  of  the 
opinions  of  the  group. 


What  Did  We  Learn  About 
the  Plays? 

The  qualitative  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  was  directed  chiefly  toward 
learning  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
reactions  of  these  students  toward  this 
series  of  dramatic  broadcasts  within 
the  limits  of  the  group  technique.  In 
addition  to  the  comments  which  were 
solicited  from  the  respondents,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  two  other  sources  of 
information  on  the  relative  success  of 
the  broadcasts  which  were  used  for 
validation.  They  were: 

(1)  The  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  programs  themselves.  Once  the 
[)rograms  were  ranked  in  the  order  of 
preference,  it  was  possible  to  compare 
one  play  with  another  and  deduce 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  led 
to  success  and  failure  within  the  se¬ 
ries  without  further  recourse  to  the 
qualitative  comments  of  the  group. 

(2)  The  reactions  of  groups  of 
known  composition  to  different  jdays; 
for  instance,  knowing  which  plays 
were  best  liked  by  boys,  it  was  {wssible 
to  infer  which  characteristics  of  the 
plays  in  the  series  cause  this  prefer¬ 
ence  (I)ecause  of  the  facts  already 
known  about  boys  and  their  character¬ 
istic  preferences  as  a  group). 

Which  plays  were  preferred?  The 
|)oj)ularity  of  the  different  productions 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  column  of 
Table  3."  The  fourth  play,  Beggar- 
man  Thief,  was  the  prime  favorite  of 
the  series  with  57  per  cent  liking  it 
very  well,  wdiile  ’Op  ’O  ^fe  Thumb 


10  The  table  is  not  shown  since  the  differences  were  not  statistically  sifrnifleant. 

11  This  preference  was  secured  in  response  to  the  question,  "How  well  did  you  like  this 
broadcast?”  Although  the  wording  of  the  question  was  uniform  for  every  play  the  check  list 
varied  from  three  to  six  choices.  When  three  choices  were  allowed,  those  answering  the  first 
response,  "very  well,”  are  Indicated  in  this  table:  when  six  choices  were  allowed,  those  answer¬ 
ing  the  first  two  choices  are  indicated,  namely,  “exceptionally  well”  and  "very  well.”  Some 
Intimation  that  this  procedure  may  be  of  dubious  validity  is  found  in  Edwin  E.  Qhiselli,  "All 
or  None  Versus  Graded  Response  Questionnaires,"  "Journal  Applied  Psychology,”  XXIII,  3 
(June,  1939),  405-413. 
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Table  3.  Number  and  Type  of  Characters  in  Plays  Arranged 
by  Popularity  Groups 


\  umber 

Percent  liking 

2Vo.  of  character)! 

Type 

of  play 

very  well 

Total 

Young 

~Old 

of  Script 

I. 

Best  liked  plays 

(4“ 

57% 

2 

2 

0 

Adaptation 

(8 

54 

5 

4 

1 

Script 

11. 

Average  plays 

(7 

53 

3 

0 

3 

Adaptation 

(1 

44 

6 

2 

4 

Script 

(6 

36 

6 

2 

4 

Script 

Ill 

Least  liked  plays 

(2 

32 

7 

2 

5 

Adaptation 

(5 

27 

7 

3 

4 

Adaptation 

a  Acted  by  university  students. 


was  approved  to  the  same  extent  by  plays  were  adaptations  of  stage  plays, 
only  27  per  cent  who  heard  it,  put-  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
ting  it  last  in  rank  of  popularity.^^  number  and  age  of  characters  were 
The  seven  plays  seem  to  fall  naturally  more  important  in  selecting  vehicles 
into  three  groups  in  popularity,  sufl5-  for  tbis  group  of  programs  than  was 
ciently  distinct  from  each  other  to  be  this  factor.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
rehably  dtiff-ren-Va^bown  in.Tah.le  3.  ever,  that  in  addition  to  its  objective 
Examination  of  the  resume  of  cer-  advaritago&~ais,.,shown  in  Table  3,  the 
tain  objective  factors  about  the  broad-  fourth  play  was  presented  by  univer- 
casts  which  are  given  in  Table  3  shows  sity  students.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
that  there  are  certain  factors  which  which  factor  was  most  decisive  in 
seem  to  differentiate  the  three  groups,  making  it  the  best  liked  play  in  the 
to  which  the  seventh  play  is  the  out-  series. 

standing  exception.  (1)  There  seems  What  did  hoys  and  girls  prefer?  By 
to  be  an  inverse  relationship  between  turning  to  the  distinct  preferences  of  - 
popularity  of  the  plays  and  number  of  boys  and  girls,  it  was  possible  to  make 
characters.  (2)  With  the  exception  still  further  analysis  along  these  lines 
of  the  seventh  play,  the  fewer  mature  without  recourse  to  the  actual  remarks 
characters  the  better  the  play  was  of  the  respondents.  The  proportion 
liked.  (3)  Although  none  of  the  ac-  of  persons  liking  the  plays  very  well 
tual  radio  scripts  were  in  the  least  was  computed  for  the  sexes  separately 
liked  group,  two  of  the  best  liked  as  presented  in  Table  4.  It  can  be 


Table  4.  Sex  Differences  in  Prog 

ram  Preferences 

I. 

Preferred  by  Boys 

(7)  The  Game  of  Chess 

Number 

Listening 

154 

Percent  Liking  Very  Well 
Total  Males  Femnhs 

53%  59  7o  51% 

11. 

No  Differences 

(5)  ’Op  O’  Me  Thumb 

230 

27 

28 

2(» 

(4)  Jieggarman  Thief 

159 

57 

55 

58 

(2)  The  Romancers 

274 

32 

30 

34 

III. 

Preferred  by  Girls 
(6)  Oliver  Bean 

212 

36 

31 

38 

(8)  Not  for  Ladies 

179 

54 

44 

58 

(1)  State  vs.  Joe  Miller 

234 

44 

32 

52 

12  Extremely  interesting  Is  the  fact  that  the  fifth  play  was  presented  by  the  same  high 
school  from  which  the  panel  was  recruited.  School  loyalty  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
actors  apparently  did  not  prevent  the  respondents  from  expressing  their  candid  opinions. 
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seen  the  plays  fall  into  three  groups,  too  many  characters  without  the  requi- 
those  preferred  by  boys,  those  pre-  site  contrast  in  voice  qualities.  Ref- 
f erred  by  girls,  and  those  on  which  the  crence  to  Table  3  will  show  that 
judgments  of  the  two  sexes  concur,  the  objective  facts  substantiate  these 
Briefly  the  following  conclusions  stand  findings. 

out.  (1)  The  first  outstanding  fact  in  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
this  table  is  that  the  girls  rated  the  questions  which  yielded  the  most  sat- 
plays  higher  than  the  boys  in  five  out  isfactory  results  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  seven  instances.  (2)  The  sexes  of  program  improvement  were  of  ncg- 
agreed  on  the  best  and  the  worst  of  ative  variety.  That  is,  the  answers  to 
the  series,  but  differed  on  their  ratings  the  questions  on  what  they  liked  about 
of  those  which  fell  in  between.  They  a  specific  program  were  of  little  value 
all  rated  Beggarman  Thief  high,  and  in  planning  new  programs  because 
’Op  O’  !Me  Thumb  and  Romancers  combining  all  the  liked  features  would 
low.  (3)  The  context  of  the  Game  of  not  necessarily  create  a  more  success- 
Chess  explains  why  it  was  preferred  ful  program.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
by  the  boys;  it  was  the  only  swash-  ascertaining  the  features  which  were 
buckling  adventure  story  in  the  series,  not  liked  about  a  program,  those  fac- 
The  plays  in  Group  III  were  more  tors  can  be  eliminated  in  producing 
gentle  stories  involving  young  peojfie  the  same  production  or  avoided  in 
and  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Joe  other  future  programs  and  effect  an 
Miller,  pointing  out  a  moral.  improvement. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  findings  The  chief  technical  problem  in 
that  plays  intended  to  appeal  to  boys  studying  program  preferences  by 
should  include  action  and  adventure,  means  of  group  questionnaires  lay  in 
The  same  sort  of  analysis  could  be  stimulating  the  respondents  to  answer 
made  for  other  groups  whose  charac-  these  qualitative  questions  fully  and 
teristics  or  preferences  are  known,  yet  not  to  reply  in  valueless  general- 
e.  g.,  rural  and  urban  children,  etc.  ities.  If  the  question  was  framed  in 
Thus  without  resorting  to  the  remarks  general  terms,  such  as,  “What  did  you 
of  the  interviews,  it  is  possible  to  de-  particularly  like  about  the  broadcast  ?” 
duce  considerable  information  on  the  there  was  more  likelihood  of  a  general 
plays  by  analysis  of  the  inherent  char-  answer ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
acteristics  of  the  productions  or  of  the  was  the  danger  of  making  the  question 
listeners  who  expressed  approval.  so  specific  that  the  individual  respond- 

^Vhat  tvere  they  able  to  tell  us?  The  ent  was  not  actually  able  to  make  the 
qualitative  remarks  of  the  respondents  distinction  while  judging  the  broad- 
on  what  they  particularly  liked  or  dis-  cast  in  retrospect.  For  instance,  it 
liked  about  the  various  broadcasts  re-  was  found  to  be  of  little  value  to  ques- 
vealed  two  outstanding  facts.  The  tion  listeners  about  the  “sequence”  or 
factor  which  was  mentioned  most  fre-  the  “tempo”  of  the  program,  since 
quently  was  that  the  young  voices  of  these  were  characteristics  which  the 
the  actors  were  unsuited  to  the  adult  naive  listener  would  not  isolate  unless 
parts  in  which  they  were  cast ;  and  he  had  been  listening  with  a  specific 
second,  that  confusion  resulted  from  mental  set  for  production  problems. 
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The  natural  psychological  compart-  of  the  average  listener.  The  extent 
ments  which  the  listeners  were  able  to  which  a  good  script  can  be  spoiled 
to  distinguish  ultimately  determined  by  poor  acting,  or  the  degree  to  which 
the  specificity  of  questions  about  pro-  an  uninteresting  story  can  be  en- 
giam  attributes.  hanced  by  skillful  presentation  is  a 

In  this  study  the  free  comments  on  moot  question.  That  this  group  made 
the  features  liked  or  disliked  about  definite  distinctions  and  did  not  an- 
these  radio  dramas  could  always  be  swer  in  stereotypes  is  shown  in  Table 
classified  into  two  major  categories:  5  in  which  comparisons  are  made  be- 
(1)  remarks  w’hich  pertained  to  the  tween  all  the  plays  on  which  the 
story,  and  (2)  comments  on  the  act-  phrasing  of  the  questions  is  strictly 
ing.  ^lore  specific  questions  were  comparable.  It  might  be  inferred  that 
tried  out  but  it  was  practically  im-  the  subjects  were  well  able  to  distin- 
})os8ible  to  get  the  resjx)ndents  to  dis-  guish  between  story  and  acting  by  the 
tinguish  between  the  script  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  proportions  liking 
story,  or  between  the  acting  and  other  these  two  factors  varied  so  widely 
features  of  the  presentation.  Remarks  •  fiom  play  to  play, 
were  scarcely  ever  made  concerning  How  do  these  results  aid  in  program 


Table  5.  Proportion  of  Favorable  and  Unfavorable  Remarks  Relating 
to  the  Story,  Acting  and  Presentation 


Type  of  Comments 

Play  1 

Play  2 

Play  4 

Play  5 

Story 

Favorable 

63.0 

43.9 

40.6 

22.7 

Unfavorable 

37.9 

23.4 

a 

54.4 

Acting  and  Presentation 

Favorable 

32.6 

34.4 

52.3 

62.2 

Unfavorable 

60.0 

20.9 

a 

23.6 

Number  of  persons 

234 

274 

159 

230 

Popularity  Rank  4  6  17 

a  Only  ten  unfavorable  remarks,  many  blank  questionnaires. 

the  planning  of  the  production  itself  planning?  (1)  In  planning  a  similar 
such  as  the  casting,  or  the  adaptation  series  of  amateur  dramatic  produc- 
of  the  story  for  the  radio.  These  pro-  tions,  the  first  precaution  to  be  de¬ 
duction  activities  were  wholly  accepted  rived  from  these  findings  would  point 
by  the  native  listeners  as  immutable  toward  more  careful  supervision  of  the 
parts  of  the  broadcast  as  it  was  pre-  choice  of  the  plays.  Plays  which  con¬ 
sented  to  them.  Apparently  it  was  tain  too  many  characters  are  generally 
unnatural  to  these  respondents  to  exer-  unsuited  to  the  medium  of  radio 
else  their  critical  faculties  on  the  plan-  broadcasting,  particularly  when  acted 
ning  of  the  productions,  since  their  w’ith  inexperienced  talent.  Play  in¬ 
mental  set  was  invariably  from  the  volving  older  persons  should  be  avoid- 
standpoint  of  sheer  enjoyment.  ed  when  youthful  actors  are  involved. 

Even  in  judging. such  obvious  fea-  (2)  The  second  piece  of  informa- 
tnres  as  story  and  acting  there  was  tion  which  could  be  utilized  to  im- 
considerable  opportunity  for  confusion  pi’ove  such  a  series  of  programs  per- 
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tains  to  caution  in  casting  the  parts 
of  older  individuals  wherever  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  include  them  in 
a  production. 

(3)  If  any  one  of  this  particular 
series  of  plays  were  to  be  reproduced 
it  would  be  possible  to  say  where  the 
chief  emphasis  of  the  improvement 
should  be  placed.  For  instance,  in 
the  first  play  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
story  was  quite  favorably  received  in 
comparison  with  the  acting  and  pre¬ 
sentation.  Specific  study  of  the  points 
made  in  regard  to  the  poor  acting 
should  aid  in  improving  the  individ¬ 
ual  characters  or  sequences  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  unfavorable  mention. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comments  on 
the  fifth  play  were  so  unflattering  to 
the  story  and  so  in  favor  of  the  acting 


that  it  w'ould  seem  advisable  to  search 
for  another  vehicle  for  the  same  cast. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  results  of  this  study  which  have 
been  so  briefly  set  forth  here,  indicate 
that  the  group  method  of  studying 
radio  programs  which  are  directed  to 
special  listeners,  such  as  children  of 
school  age,  yielded  considerable  valu¬ 
able  information  which  could  be  uti¬ 
lized  in  planning  regular  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Not  only  would  it  be  possible 
to  improve  these  identical  productions 
for  a  second  presentation  as  a  pre-test 
of  the  programs,  but  the  data  holds 
considerable  information  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  radio  drama  preferences  of  young 
people  of  high  school  age. 
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Lucia  Back  has  made  a  particular  study  of  radio  writing  and  of  the  reaction  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  radio  programs.  She  endeavors  to  discover  the  problems  of  radio,  particularly 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  elementary  classroom  teacher. 


AC  11  evening  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  low,  the  Storyteller  came 
and  sat  beneath  the  branches  of 
the  oak  just  outside  the  open  gates  of 
the  village.  Wonderful  were  the  tales 
he  told,  legends  and  myths,  and  stories 
of  brave  men  of  old.  The  smell  of  far 
places  was  in  the  air  as  he  talked,  and 
the  work-a-day  world  wa^  touched 
with  strange  magic. 

Now  and  again  he  would  pause  in 
his  talking,  and  draw  from  some  hid¬ 
den  pocket  pipes  of  Pan.  The  tunes 
he  played  were  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
so  thai  even  the  lark  stilled  his  flight 
to  listen  to  his  melodies. 

But  inside  the  village  the  inhabi¬ 


tants  followed  the  ways  of  their  fath¬ 
ers.  They  had  heard  of  the  Story¬ 
teller,  yes.  A  few  had  even  been  to 
hear  him.  But  the  majority,  though 
they  longed  for  adventure,  dreamed  of 
strange  and  far-off  places,  and  hun¬ 
gered  for  the  food  of  music,  did  not 
venture  beyond  the  gates. 

And  when  the  sun  slipped  down 
behind  the  purple  mountain  and  the 
shadows  crept  out  of  the  East,  the  old 
storyteller  arose,  smiled  at  the  faith¬ 
ful  few,  and  then  walked  with  slowed 
step  and  bowed  head  into  the  new 
night. 

*  *  * 


So  today,  many  a  teacher  asks  her- 
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self  how  she  may  make  her  teaching 
vital,  may  bring  to  each  child  in  her 
care  a  knowledge  that  will  lead  to  joy¬ 
ous  living.  They  seek  some  way  of 
enriching  the  life  of  the  classroom. 
Many  of  these  teachers  have  discov¬ 
ered  radio,  many  more  have  not.  But 
radio  offers  greater  possibilities  in 
education  today,  in  expanding  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  curriculum,  than  any 
other  single  agent,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  television  reaches  a  state 
of  parallel  development. 

Although  educators  have  largely 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  radio  as  a  means  of  teaching, 
manufacturers  have  not.  One-third 
of  all  goods  consumed  in  this  country 
is  used  by  children.  Because  young¬ 
sters  are  by  nature  high-pressure  sales¬ 
men  in  their  own  families,  many 
radio  programs  have  been  slanted 
towards  them,  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  keenly  aware  that  the  way  to 
mother’s  pocketbook  is  through  her 
children. 

As  short  a  time  ago  as  1928,  there 
were  but  three  programs  for  children 
on  the  air  in  New  York  City.  Since 
then  there  has  beeu  an  increase  of 
many  thousand  per  cent.  But  so  rap¬ 
idly  did  this  increase  occur,  there  was 
no  time  to  train  writers  in  child  psy¬ 
chology,  and  there  was  no  standard  by 
which  scripts  for  children’s  programs 
could  be  judged.  Desire  on  the  part 
of  children  for  action  in  their  stories 
led  to  the  natural  mistake  that  the 
script  writers  promptly  made  —  that 
the  action  must  be  of  pulp  caliber.  In 
an  amazingly  brief  time,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  hour  became  an  hour  of  horrors. 

Radio  is  as  sensitive  to  criticism  as 
is  an  adolescent  whose  arms  and  legs 
have  grown  too  long.  Thoughtful 


parents  became  aroused  at  the  sensa¬ 
tionalism  of  the  commercial  programs. 
The  growing  protest  against  it  became 
articulate  through  newspaper  editori¬ 
als,  magazine  articles,  and  women’s 
club  activities.  As  soon  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  began  to  realize  that  there 
was  a  boomerang  quality  to  such  pro¬ 
grams,  they  began  to  seek  a  change  in 
program  type. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  caused 
such  a  furor  that  radio  itself,  fearing 
control  from  without,  sought  to  set  up 
for  itself,  satisfactory  standards.  In 
1935,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  formulated  the  first  code. 
At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the 
NAB  in  1939,  the  following  code  of 
aims  and  standards  was  adopted: 

“Programs  designed  specifically  for 
children  reach  impressionable  miuds 
and  influence  social  attitudes,  aptitudes 
and  approaches,  and,  therefore,  they  re- 
require  the  closest  supervision  of  broad¬ 
casters  in  the  selection  and  control  of 
material,  characterization,  and  plot. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the  vigor 
and  vitality  common  to  a  child’s  imagi¬ 
nation  and  love  of  adventure  should  be 
removed.  It  does  mean  that  programs 
should  be  based  upon  sound  social  con¬ 
cepts  and  presented  with  a  superior  de¬ 
gree  of  craftmanship ;  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  should  reflect  respect  for  parents, 
adult  authority,  law  and  order,  clean 
living,  high  morals,  fair  play  and  hon¬ 
orable  behavior.  Such  programs  must 
not  contain  sequences  involving  horror 
or  torture  or  use  of  the  supernatural  or 
superstitious  or  any  other  material 
which  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
likely  to  over-stimulate  the  child  listen¬ 
er,  or  be  prejudicial  to  sound  character 
development.  No  advertising  appeal 
which  would  encourage  activities  of  a 
dangerous  social  nature  will  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

“To  establish  acceptable  and  improv¬ 
ing  standards  for  children’s  programs. 
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the  National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  will  continuously  engage  in  studies 
and  consultations  with  parents  and 
child  study  groups.  The  results  of  these 
studies  will  be  made  available  for  appli¬ 
cation  to  all  children’s  programs.” 

Some  teachers  feel  that  the  listen¬ 
ing  habits  of  children  outside  the 
school  is  a  matter  for  parents  to  con¬ 
trol.  Many  parents  do  realize  the 
necessity  for  overseeing  the  programs 
to  which  their  sons  and  daughters 
listen.  But  whether  or  not  parents 
oversee  children’s  programs,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  children  overhear  many  a 
program  intended  for  their  parents.  I 
was  surprised  and  amused  to  have  a 
fourth  grade  class  select  as  their  third 
most  popular  program,  Second  Hus¬ 
band. 

Other  teachers  feel  that  they  would 
like  to  do  something  about  the  out-of¬ 
school  listening  habits  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  something  usually  re¬ 
mains  vague,  and  seldom  reaches  be¬ 
yond  a  suggestion  that  a  certain  pro¬ 
gram  might  prove  interesting.  There 
it  little  that  the  teacher  can  do,  how¬ 
ever,  particularly  if  her  children  come 
from  small-income  families  where  the 
home  has  but  one  radio.  Though  the 
child  may  have  the  right  to  choose  a 
few  programs,  he  can’t  choose  them 
all,  and  thus  the  average  child  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  audience  of  adult 
programs. 

In  the  schoolroom,  radio  has  been 
used  successfully  to  teach  such  widely 
different  subjects  as  creative  art,  type¬ 


writing,  penmanship,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  science,  and  instructions  in  play¬ 
ing  stringed  instruments.  Many  ci¬ 
ties,  as  New  York  City,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
have  radio  education  departments.  In 
such  places  the  use  of  radio  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple,  for  programs  and  courses 
of  study  are  correlated. 

But  there  are  many  more  places 
where  a  unifying  agent  is  needed  — 
someone  who  can  sell  radio  as  a  worth¬ 
while  factor  in  education  to  school 
boards,  superintendents,  and  princi¬ 
pals,  and  in  turn  check  the  results  of 
broadcasts  in  the  schools.  Someone  to 
whom  the  classroom  teacher  can  turn 
for  help  in  making  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  radio,  someone  who  can 
supply  information  concerning  supple¬ 
mentary  materials,  and,  if  necessary, 
give  classroom  demonstrations  of  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  broadcasting  companies  are  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  cooperate  with  a  teach¬ 
er.  !^^ost  educational  programs  can  be 
secured  in  recorded  form ;  most  pro¬ 
grams  have  a  teachers’  guide  or  man¬ 
ual.  And  the  various  companies  are 
always  pleased  to  receive  the  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  of  the  teacher 
using  the  broadcasts. 

Radio  education  is  a  new  frontier, 
extending  its  challenge  to  those  who 
like  to  try  something  new.  Opportu¬ 
nities  and  satisfactions  await  those 
teachers  who  venture  outside  the 
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Mr.  Robert  King  Hall  is  a  graduate  not  only  of  several  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  hut  also  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  For  four  years  he  was  Master  of 
Mathematics  at  Cranbrook  School,  and  later  became  connected  with  several  South 
American  institutions  and  organizations.  His  article  gives  us  some  unique  informa¬ 


tion  regarding  radio  activities  in  one 

“In  Winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light 
In  Summer,  quite  the  other  way 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day  ...” 

HERE  should  be  nothing  unfa¬ 
miliar  in  these  well-remembered 
lines  of  Stevenson,  but  the  little 
group  huddled  in  front  of  the  radio 
strained  forward  in  an  attitude  of 
greatest  concentration.  It  is  true  the 
words  were  being  read  in  a  slow  mea¬ 
sured  tone  and  that  there  was  a  faint 
but  unrecognizable  accent.  There  came 
a  pause  and  each  of  the  listeners  con¬ 
sulted  a  small  printed  leaflet: 

“Een  Weenter — I  get  up — at  niight. . .” 
They  were  re-reading  the  lines  and 
now  the  accent  was  very  marked.  It 
was  the  close  of  the  first  experimental 
lesson  of  English  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  Argentine  School  of  the  Air. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  tor¬ 
turous  channels  of  official  bureaus  it 
is  quite  remarkable  that  only  a  year 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Adri¬ 
an  Escobar,  Director  General  of  the 
Argentine  ^lail  and  Telegraph  Ser¬ 
vices  had  requested  ])ennission  of  Dr. 
Diogenes  Taboada,  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  to  institute  a  School  of  the  Air 
in  the  program  of  the  then  infant  fed¬ 
eral  radio.  During  this  time  a  com¬ 
mission  of  tw'o  outsi^anding  men.  Dr. 
Angel  J.  R.  Rivera,  Federal  Inspector 
of  Secondary  liducation  and  Sr.  Ad¬ 
olfo  T.  Cosentino,  Chief  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Radio  Communication  had 


important  section  of  Latin  America. 

been  sent  to  Europe  where  they  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  existing  schools 
operated  by  the  radio  systems  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Belgium.  Their  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Dr.  Escobar,  were  es¬ 
sentially  that  the  proposed  school 
should  not  be  separate  but  should  be 
a  complement  to  the  existing  federal 
divisions  of  primary,  secondary,  nor¬ 
mal,  and  special  education,  and  that 
it  should  make  use  of  the  existing  per¬ 
sonnel  of  both  the  Federal  Educa¬ 
tional  System  and  of  the  Federal 
Communications  System.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  organization  of  the  School  of  the 
Air. 

The  embryo  plans  were  presented 
before  two  groups  of  educators  and 
received  their  complete  approval.  The 
Argentine  Congress  of  Educators, 
meeting  in  San  Juan  in  September  of 
1938  in  honor  of  Argentina’s  greatest 
educator  and  early  president,  Sarmi- 
ento,  officially  approved  the  plan  and 
voted  for  the  immediate  ereation  of  a 
special  commission  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  the  School.  In  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  same  month  there  w'as 
held  the  First  American  Congress  of 
Friends  of  Education,  and  after  a 
study  of  the  proposed  plan  this  organ¬ 
ization  adopted  a  recommendation 
that  the  radio  telephone  be  used  as  a 
special  complement  to  the  existing 
teaching  in  elementary,  secondary. 
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normal,  and  special  education,  not 
alone  in  Argentina  but  in  all  the 
countries  of  America  where  such  in¬ 
struction  did  not  then  already  exist. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  official 
by-paths  through  which  the  recom¬ 
mendations  were  finally  instituted  in¬ 
to  law.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1939,  over  a  year  later,  Pres¬ 
ident  Roberto  M.  Ortiz,  together  with 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  In¬ 
struction  Jorge  Eduardo  Col,  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Diogenes 
Taboada,  signed  the  enabling  decree. 
To  Dr.  Escobar  and  the  European 
commission  of  Dr.  Rivera  and  Sr. 
Cosentino  was  added  the  name  of  Dr. 
Prospero  G.  Alemandri  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Council  of  Education. 

This  commission  early  determined 
upon  five  audiences  to  which  the 
School  of  the  Air  would  broadcast: 
pupils  in  primary  educations,  students 
in  secondary  education,  adults,  school 
teachers  and  parents.  It  was  felt  un¬ 
wise  to  attempt  to  institute  a  complete 
program  until  a  thorough  study  of  one 
or  two  experimental  fields  had  made 
apparent  and  enabled  the  elimination 
of  costly  faults  in  the  system.  It  was 
accordingly  decided  to  use  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children  at  the  elementary 
school  level,  and  the  teaching  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  at  higher  levels  as  the 
basis  of  the  first  year’s  experiment. 
It  has  been  outstandingly  successful. 

The  commission  has  felt  that  in  the 
present  experiment  should  be  limited 
to  a  geographical  area  approximated 
by  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  mile  ra¬ 
dius  about  the  powerful  central  long 
Avave  broadcasting  station  in  Buenos 
Aires.  This  policy  was  dictated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  leasing  tele¬ 
phonic  wire  connections  or  of  using 


short-wave  rebroadcasts  of  sufficient 
pH)wer  to  be  efficient  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
adequately  controlled  private  short¬ 
wave  stations.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  another  and  substitute  method, 
however,  that  of  making  disc  record¬ 
ings  of  all  programs  broadcast.  This 
serves  two  purposes:  it  enables  the 
broadcasts  to  be  mailed  to  other  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  in  Argentina,  where 
recorded  broadcasts  may  be  made 
from  the  master  records,  and  it  en¬ 
ables  a  second  broadcast  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  station  later  in  the  day  when  pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  employed  at  the 
hours  made  available  to  students,  may 
benefit  by  the  lesson  in  rebroadcast. 

It  was  early  decided  that  isolated 
lectures  and  instruction  given  without 
the  systematization  of  academic  courses 
would  neither  hold  the  interest  nor 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  their 
radio  audience.  Accordingly  there 
v/ero  committees  appointed  in  each  of 
the  subjects  that  were  to  be  broadcast 
in  the  first  experimental  series,  and 
the  members  were  charged  with  plan¬ 
ning  in  detail  complete  and  unified 
courses. 

The  members  of  these  committees 
were  drawn  from  the  Profesorado  or 
federally  licensed  secondary  school 
teachers  and  University  professors. 
This  was  expected  to  serve  two  ends: 
it  would  closely  articulate  the  work  of 
the  School  of  the  Air  wuth  that  of  ex¬ 
isting  schools,  and  it  would  provide  a 
trained  teaching  staff.  Both  of  these 
results  were  undoubtedly  accomplished. 
To  an  unprejudiced  foreign  observer, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  it  intro¬ 
duced  a  third  element  of  somewhat 
doubtful  value.  It  implanted  upon  a 
new  form  of  education  the  traditions 
of  an  old  and  highly  regimented  sys- 
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tem.  The  lessons  are  essentially  audi¬ 
tory  transcriptions  of  classroom  prac¬ 
tices.  The  teaching  of  English  will 
serve  as  an  example. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  serve  as 
firofessors  in  English :  Ricardo  A. 
Frondizi,  Professor  in  the  Industrial 
School  of  the  Nation  (Oeste)  and  in 
the  Central  Nacional  College  of 
Buenos  Aires;  Julia  M.  Maggi,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Institute  of  Argentine — 
North  American  Culture;  and  Carlos 
Quesada  Zapiola,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction.  All 
of  these  professors  speak  excellent 
Kn."lisli,  yet  all  have  a  trace  of  for- 
( .gii  accent  and  very  definitely  use 
expressions  that  are  not  quite  idio¬ 
matic.  They  are  all  trained  to  Argen¬ 
tine  classroom  techniques  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  type  of  national  instruc¬ 
tor.  From  the  North  American  point 
of  view  they  represent  outstanding 
linguists  (Sr.  Frondizi,  for  example, 
speaks  fluently  five  European  lan¬ 
guages  and  one  Indian  tongue  which 
is  widely  in  use  in  the  central  part  of 
the  continent),  rather  than  being  pre- 
(>minently  teachers.  What  has  been 
said  of  English  instruction  may  be 
extended  to  the  other  branches  of  for¬ 
eign  language  study. 

A  practice  to  which  some  of  the 
outstanding  linguistic  scholars  of 
other  Latin- American  countries  would 
not  subscribe  is  the  constant  use  of 
visual  material  while  the  lesson  is  be¬ 
ing  broadcast.  For  each  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction  there  has  been 
prepared  a  printed  leaflet,  similar  to 
a  small  language  textbook,  which  is 
mailed  to  the  enrollees  in  the  course. 
Lacking  vocabulary,  and  with  all  di¬ 
rections  designed  to  be  given  orally 
during  the  broadcast,  it  is  specifically 


prepared  to  be  used  by  students  who 
already  have  some  small  knowledge  of 
the  language.  The  use  of  these  texts 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Argentine  Federal  Schools,  but 
if  one  will  accept  the  central  theme 
that  the  new  School  of  the  Air  is 
merely  an  adaptation  of  a  new  techno¬ 
logical  instrument  to  an  existing  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction,  then  their  use  and 
the  entire  systematization  of  the 
courses  is  being  excellently  carried 
out. 

Each  lesson  is  organized  on  tradi¬ 
tional  lines.  There  is  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  day’s  study,  an  assign¬ 
ment,  reading  aloud,  a  short  grammat¬ 
ical  study,  a  drill  on  verses  or  songs 
to  aid  in  tonal  control,  a  dictation  ex¬ 
ercise,  one  or  two  short  stories,  and  a 
conversation.  Two  rather  clever  de¬ 
vises  are  used  to  make  the  class  even 
more  realistic.  A  number  of  instruc¬ 
tors  with  excellent  commands  of  the 
language  to  be  studied  are  employed 
so  that  the  differences  in  individual 
accent  and  male  and  female  tonal  qual¬ 
ities  may  be  learned.  When  the  les¬ 
son  would  normally  be  recited  by  a 
class,  a  number  of  students  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  are  used  in  the  broadcast  so 
that  their  imperfect  command  of  the 
idiom  and  pronunciation  may  provide 
examples  for  the  correction  of  common 
faults.  Also,  when  dictation  assign¬ 
ments  are  made,  one  of  the  students 
in  the  broadcast  studio  actually  takes 
down  the  spoken  words  so  that  the 
reader  may  pace  his  delivery. 

The  content  of  the  course  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Argentine  language  books. 
Some  of  the  material  might  seem  of 
doubtful  value  in  view  of  the  limited 
time  of  the  broadcast,  to  a  North 
American.  Thus,  Three  Blind  Mice, 
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I  Saw  Three  Ships,  Solomon  Grundy, 
Mary  Had  a  Little  Ijamh,  and  The 
Farmer  in  the  Dell  might  be  included 
because  they  represent  a  certain  phase 
of  a  typical  American  childhood,  but 
“This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride: 

Trippetty  tee! 

Trippetty  tee !  .  .  .  ” 
or  the  old  familiar 

“One,  two,  button  your  shoe. 

Three,  four,  knock  at  the  door.  ...” 

can  hardly  do  ought  but  confuse  a 
foreigner. 

The  method  used  for  the  correction 
of-  mistakes  made  by  the  aerial  audi¬ 
ence  merits  some  attention.  With  al¬ 
most  four  thousand  students  enrolled 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  area,  and  with  a 
membership  representing  students  in 
all  of  the  professions  and  many  of  the 
trades,  the  problem  of  constant  check¬ 
ing  on  the  progress  of  the  class  is  a 
difficult  one.  It  has  been  solved  by 
a  central  grading  office  where  the  les¬ 
sons  are  sent  as  in  a  correspondence 
school.  After  correction  the  papers 
are  returned  under  government  frank 
and  a  record  of  the  students’  work 
filed.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  systematization  of  the  in¬ 
struction  it  will  be  possible  to  so  stan¬ 
dardize  the  work  that  the  grading  may 
be  done  by  clerks,  but  at  present  the 
actual  ])rofessors  concerned  in  the 
broadcast  do  all  the  grading,  both  as 
a  check  on  their  oral  instruction  and 
as  a  means  of  revising  the  at  present 
experimental  text  leaflets. 

There  are  five  classes  of  a  half-hour 
broadcast  each  week  for  children  of 
the  elementary  school  age  given  alter¬ 
nately  in  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
two  classes  covering  much  the  same 
work  but  designed  for  adults  study¬ 
ing  at  the  elementary  level,  broadcast 


in  the  evening.  This  work  covers 
simple  concepts  of  hygiene,  civics,  lo¬ 
cal  and  national  history,  government, 
and  geography,  and  includes  an  infant 
theater  with  comedies,  folklore,  and 
.«ongs.  Extending  their  adult  pro¬ 
gram,  the  School  of  the  Air  broadcasts 
two  nights  a  week  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  secondary  studies,  at  pre¬ 
sent  limited  to  languages,  and  one 
night  a  week  each  to  elementary  school 
teachers  and  to  parents.  This  latter 
broadcast  is  of  considerable  interest 
because  it  contains  much  exceedingly 
})ractical  council  for  parents,  book  and 
motion  picture  reviews  of  productions 
suitable  for  children,  professional 
guidance  for  children,  hygiene,  na¬ 
tional  law',  history,  folklore  and  civics. 
It  also  provides  the  established  na¬ 
tional  schools  with  a  medium  for  the 
making  of  announcements  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  presenting  school  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  parents.  In  these,  as  in 
the  secondary  educational  broadcasts, 
actual  students  take  part  so  that  a 
very  realistic  atmosphere  is  main¬ 
tained. 

The  question  of  credit  is  a  very  per¬ 
plexing  one.  Argentine  education  is 
very  highly  centralized,  drawing  its 
authority  directly  from  Congressional 
law'  or  Presidential  decree.  There  ex¬ 
ists,  it  is  true,  a  parallel  system  of 
state  and  federal  schools,  but  so  strong 
is  the  federal  control  that  books,  meth¬ 
ods,  curricula,  and  teacher  training 
are  quite  standardized.  Even  private 
schools  must  submit  to  federal  super¬ 
vision,  and  all  students  going  on  to 
higher  institutions  must  be  examined 
by  boards  composed  of  a  majority  of 
federal  inspectors.  It  would  seem 
Ihm  that  upon  examination  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  courses  in  the 
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Federal  School  of  the  Air,  credit 
might  be  given  for  the  work  done.  Up 
to  the  present,  however,  no  credit  has 
been  granted,  nor  does  it  seem  likely 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Board  of 
the  School  of  the  Air  will  attempt  to 
have  this  privilege  instituted. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  gradual  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  scope  of  the  School.  It 
is  hoped  that  within  a  year  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  courses  of  general  culture  and 
of  occupational  value  for  adult  audi¬ 
ences  may  be  accomplished.  At  pre- 
.sent  the  high  initial  cost  of  the  in¬ 
struction  acts  as  a  political  bar  to  the 
extension  of  the  service,  but,  as  the 
members  of  the  Board  point  out,  the 
per  capita  cost  of  the  students  actually 
completing  the  courses  make  it  econo¬ 
mically  one  of  the  most  desirable 
forms  of  instruction. 


It  is  also  hoped  that  courses  may  be 
instituted  in  the  school-day  so  that 
the  nation’s  outstanding  educators 
may  be  made  available  even  in  rural 
areas.  At  present  the  lack  of  receiv¬ 
ers  in  the  rural  areas  is  a  bar,  but  if 
such  a  cooperative  study  hour  could 
be  arranged  with  the  local  schools,  it 
would  seem  to  remove  the  last  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  granting  of  credit. 

At  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Radio  Communications  held  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  in  January  of  this  year,  a 
rej)ort  was  read  of  the  w’ork  so  far 
accomplished  by  the  School.  Although 
at  least  three  of  the  neighboring  cx)un- 
tries  have  previously  experimented 
with  such  a  school,  the  work  done  by 
the  Argentine  School  of  the  Air  was 
considered  so  impressive  that  Brazil 
and  Chile  have  considered  revisions  of 
their  rather  less  systematic  plans. 


TELEVISION  IN  EDUCATION 

Gilbert  Seldes 

Gilbert  Seldes  has  been  for  f/cars  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  vchat  he  calls  ''the 
lively  arts,”  and  now  he  is  dealing  with  the  latest  and  perhaps  in  time  the  liveliest  of 
them  all  —  television.  Mr.  Seldes  has  been  placed  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  in  charge  of  the  development  of  television  programs.  As  everyone  knows,  these 
are  now  approaching  the  point  where  a  wide  public  tcill  be  ready  to  receive  and  enjoy 


them.  Bis  article  explains  some 

PERHAPS  the  most  spectacular 
change  in  the  presentation  of  fact, 
to  the  American  people,  has  taken 
place  in  the  j)ast  ten  years.  If  you 
look  at  some  recently  published  books 
you  will  think  that  the  motto  of  the 
writer  or  editor  or  publisher  has  been : 
“Xo  page  without  a  picture” ;  and 
sometimes  even :  “Xo  fact  without  a 
picture.”  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
equally  spectacular  success  of  such 
magazines  as  Life  and  Look  are  in 
part  responsible  for  this.  Certainly 
these  magazines  have  presented  facts 
and  ideas  to  millions  of  none-too- 


of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

learned  readers  more  effectively  than 
most  pedagogues  have  ever  tried  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  the  documentary 
films  and  the  development  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  films  out  of  the  news  reel  have 
created  in  an  even  larger  i)ublic  a  tol¬ 
erance  of  fact  which  was  formerly 
none  too  great.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  publishers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  Time,  which  is  half-heartedly  il¬ 
lustrated,  proceeded  to  a  great  success 
in  radio  in  the  Marcli  of  Time,  which 
is  of  course  not  visual  at  all;  they 
then  went  forward  on  two  fronts  and 
created  visualization  of  current  events 
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in  the  magazine  Life,  and  the  re-enact¬ 
ment  and  pictorial  interpretation  of 
news  in  the  moving  picture  March  of 
Time. 

The  great  success  of  Pare  Lorentz’s 
The  River  and  other  documentary 
pictures  also  helped ;  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  news  reel  began  to  be  less 
and  less  important  because  of  difficul¬ 
ties  of  getting  interesting  pictures 
abroad,  and  because  of  the  fear  of  of¬ 
fending  pressure  group,  by  showing 
them  here.  The  news  reel  nowadays 
has  virtually  no  news.  But  the  fact- 
picture  does  exist.  You  now  may  find 
in  fiction-moving-pictures  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  facts  than  you 
used  to  find.  Neither  the  biographi¬ 
cal  nor  the  historical  picture  has  yet 
driven  the  love  story  from  the  screen ; 
but  in  the  past  six  months  the  Grapes 
of  Wrath  and  Abraham  Lincoln  have 
made  impressive  showings;  the  War¬ 
ner  Brothers  have  devoted  technicolor 
to  shorts  on  American  history;  and 
again  and  again  the  injection  of  facts 
has  given  a  kind  of  startling  reality 
to  moving-picture  fiction. 

I  mention  all  these  things  because 
the  visualization  of  facts  and  ideas  is 
the  natural  basis  of  education  in  tele¬ 
vision.  And  I  also  mention  these 
trends  so  that  no  one  will  suppose  that 
what  television  will  do  will  be  in  any 
way  an  entirely  unheard-of  thing.  In 
the  engineering  sense,  television  may 
be  a  miracle;  but  in  the  human  sense 
tliere  are  no  miracles  except  the  intel¬ 
ligence — and  I  am  afraid  also  the  stu¬ 
pidity —  of  ordinary  human  beings. 
What  we  will  accomplish,  and  what 
we  will  fail  to  accomplish  in  television 
will  both  be  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant;  but  we  will  not  revolutionize 
education  any  more  than  we  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  art  or  entertainment  by  a 
new  medium. 


Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  say  that  education  will 
gain  more  from  television  than  any 
other  part  of  the  radio  program  ma¬ 
terial.  While  the  vast  significance  of 
visualization  must  remain  clear  in 
our  minds,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  radio  has  learned  so  much 
about  educational  programs  in  recent 
years,  that  visualization  becomes  a 
little  less  important.  Or,  put  it  this 
way:  radio  has  found  out  how  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  so  that  the 
listener  provides  his  own  visual  ac¬ 
companiment.  This  is  true  to  a  great 
extent  in  dramatic  productions ;  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Orson  Welles  describing  the 
native  quarter  in  an  Algerian  city  so 
graphically  that  with  my  memories  of 
movies  and  photographs,  I  could  vis¬ 
ualize  the  scene ;  and  this  is  obviously 
true  of  millions  of  people,  because 
otherwise  the  radio  drama  would 
hardly  exist.  A  few  months  ago  the 
School  of  the  Air  sent  out  over  the 
Columbia  network  a  radio  program 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  television 
cameras  and  the  special  quality  of 
television  programs ;  and  this  pecu¬ 
liarly  visual  subject  was  actually  much 
clearer  than  many  demonstrations  I 
have  seen  with  photographs,  movies 
and  blackboards.  Radio  has,  indeed, 
learned  how  to  stimulate  the  visual 
imagination  to  a  very  high  degree. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  want  to  put  an 
algebraic  formula  down  and  you  want 
people  to  refer  to  it  two  or  three  times 
ill  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so,  you 
can  have  a  blackboard  in  your  televi¬ 
sion  studio;  whereas  in  radio  you 
have  to  ask  the  listener  to  write  the 
formula  down  himself.  If  you  want 
to  discuss  ballet  dancing,  you  can  have 
ballet  dancers  in  and  have  them  illus¬ 
trate  the  five  positions;  you  can  show 
an  etching  or  any  other  black  and 
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^\’hite  picture,  and  discuss  its  fine 
points.  But  obviously  education  in 
television  will  mean  very  little  if  it 
means  only  illustrated  educationals. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  believer,  the  student  or 
the  prophet,  ought  to  become  cautious. 
The  truth  is  that  the  brief  experience 
of  television,  both  abroad  and  here, 
has  not  been  enough  to  teach  us  even 
the  fundamentals.  We  are  all  mak¬ 
ing  guesses,  in  entertainment  and  in 
education.  The  safest  thing  would 
still  be  to  go  back  to  the  principles 
we  know  and  the  experiences  we  have 
had. 

In  this  connection,  again  the  expe¬ 
rience  in  radio  will  prove  invaluable. 
We  know  that  in  the  moving-picture 
field,  education  made  a  few  awkward 
steps  and  then  virtually  disappeared 
from  the  major  screen.  I  have  before 
me  catalogues  of  thousands  of  factual 
moving  pictures,  a  great  proportion  of 
Avhich  are  definitely  educational ;  and 
90%  of  these  pictures  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  on  the  screen  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  house.  There  has,  in  fact,  grown 
up  a  large  non-theatrical  moving-pic¬ 
ture  business.  The  private  hall,  the 
basement  of  your  church,  the  club 
room  and  many  other  places  welcome 
certain  films  which  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  it  is  assumed,  will  not  look  at. 

A  few  years  ago  the  news  reel  the¬ 
atre  came  into  existence  and,  branch¬ 
ing  out,  began  to  use  these  non-fiction- 
al  short  pictures.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
educators  of  the  United  States  were 
serious  between  1890  and  1920  in 
their  efforts  to  create  education  by  the 
moving  picture,  they  must  recognize 
a  pretty  serious  setback.  Because  the 
motion  picture  is  so  attractive,  and  so 


effective,  almost  anything  goes  in  the 
movies  that  is  well  made.  Yet  the 
film  educational  was  unable  to  make 
the  grade. 

Perhaps  that  experience  made  the 
educators  wiser  and  more  adaptable 
when  they  came  to  handle  education 
in  radio.  Perhaps  the  producers  of 
radio  programs  were  able  to  cooperate 
more  closely  with  educators.  In  any 
case,  after  many  false  starts,  educa¬ 
tion  did  make  its  way.  It  made  its 
way  in  many  cases  by  learning  radio, 
and  then  using  what  it  had  learned  to 
spread  education. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  said  that  the 
contemplation  of  things  as  they  are, 
without  imposture,  is  in  itself  Avorth 
a  whole  handful  of  inventions.  The 
great  thing  about  the  invention  of 
television  is  that  it  lets  us  contem¬ 
plate  things  as  they  are.  The  effect 
of  reality  which  comes  off  the  televi¬ 
sion  screen  is  really  tremendous. 
Therefore,  although  I  will  certainly 
not  suggest  any  techniques  in  televi¬ 
sion  at  the  present  time,  I  would  say 
that  the  great  thing  to  preserve  is  this 
sense  of  actuality.  Luckily  a  man 
with  a  test  tube  in  his  hand  is  an  ac¬ 
tuality;  if  he  can  cause  something  to 
happen  in  the  test  tube,  and  talk  about 
it  simply  and  understandably,  he  will 
be  enormously  attractive.  If  what  he 
shows  is  also  important  to  the  average 
listener,  his  program  is  on  the  high 
road  to  success.  What  production 
techniques  will  be  required,  what  ele¬ 
ments  of  entertainment  to  catch  the 
attention,  what  tricks  of  the  trade  will 
have  to  be  learned,  none  of  us  really 
knows.  But  we  do  know  that  there  is 
nothing  that  stands  between  education 
and  the  complete  report  of  actuality 
which  television  can  give. 


WHAT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  READINGS? 

John  Earle  Uhleb 

Dr.  Uhler  is  note  Professor  of  English  at  Louisiana  State  University.  He  has  had  an 
interesting  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  stock  actor,  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
during  the  irar,  director  of  a  Little  Theater  in  Baltimore  and  visiting  professor  at 
Stanford  University.  He  is  the  author  of  textbooks  English:  ^'English  in  Business," 
McOraw-HiU;  “Review  of  English  Grammar,"  Harpers;  “Best  Eighteenth  Century 
Comedies,"  Knopf;  author  of  a  novel  “Cave  Juice,"  Century  Co.;  “One  Act  Plays," 
Rote,  Peterson,  and  a  contributor  to  “Esquire,"  “.Imerican  Scholar,”  “American  Litera¬ 
ture,"  “Catholic  World"  and  other  periodicals. — Editor. 


IT  was  just  before  1910  that  mass 
education  in  the  United  States  be- 
g;an  in  earnest.  The  autumn  of 
1008  saw  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
tlie  number  of  students  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  with  a  second  tidal 
wave  in  1919,  and  a  still  greater  one 
in  1923.  These  successive  floods  put 
the  educational  system  under  a  strain. 
I'hey  were  crises  that,  as  usual  with 
such  emergencies,  called  for  regimen¬ 
tation.  Liberties  were  abridged.  The 
individual  was  forced  into  the  line  of 
the  whole.  Our  national  school  sys¬ 
tem  fell,  so  to  speak,  under  martial 
law. 

It  was  this  condition  that  elevated 
and  strengthened  the  teachers’  college, 
produced  the  junior  college  and  its 
equivalent,  the  lower  division  in  our 
state  universities,  and  necessitated  the 
quick  output  of  a  large  number  of 
masters  of  arts  and  doctors  of  philoso¬ 
phy  to  ofiicer  the  rapidly  growing 
army  of  students. 

The  English  department  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  felt  the  strain 
most  keenly.  As  the  one  department 
in  which  every  student  was  enrolled, 
it  had  to  resort  to  measures  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  best  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing.  For  example,  in  the  less  affluent 
colleges  and  high  schools,  particularly 
in  the  rural  sections,  the  library,  if 
there  w^as  any  at  all,  was  entirely  in¬ 


adequate  for  the  increasing  demand. 
It  could  not  supply  the  classics  ordi¬ 
narily  read  in  our  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  courses,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  financially  unable  to  make 
the  outlay  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
books.  To  meet  this  emergency  there 
was  produced  the  compact  collection 
of  literature  usually  in  one  or  two 
volumes  —  the  omnibus,  or  anthology. 
It  was  the  N.  R.  A.  for  a  desperate 
situation. 

An  Emergency  Measure 

We  owe  a  debt  to  the  omnibus  and 
to  the  editors  that  put  it  together. 
Rut  like  all  emergency  measures  it 
has  bored  into  the  system  and  cannot 
easily  be  eradicated.  If  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  over  and  we  are  caught  up 
with  the  difficulties  that  struck  us 
from  1910  to  1925,  do  we  still  want 
this  product  of  the  emergency? 

It  appears  that  we  have  alwiit 
caught  up.  We  have  completely  or¬ 
ganized  our  national  education  to  take 
more  reasonable  care  of  the  new'  bur¬ 
den.  The  old  —  and  rather  shoddy  — 
normal  school  has  recently  grown  into 
what  w'e  call  the  teachers  college  and 
is  graduating  young  men  and  women 
imbued  not  only  with  sounder  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education  but  also  with  a 
sharper  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  their  profession.  The  graduate 
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school  of  English  is  once  more  empha¬ 
sizing  depth  of  scholarship  rather  than 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole  course 
of  English  language  and  literature. 
The  junior  college  and  the  new  junior 
division  in  our  universities  help  effect 
a  classification  of  students  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  movement  away  from  regi¬ 
mentation  toward  greater  freedom  in 
our  treatment  of  individuals.  And 
our  library  school  is  turning  out 
trained  librarians,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  improvement  in  the  library 
of  the  small  college,  and  encouraging 
introduction  of  libraries  in  all  high 
schools.  The  brunt  of  the  emergency 
is  over.  In  some  relaxation  we  can 
now  examine  one  of  its  distinctive 
products,  this  collection  of  literary 
classics,  this  omnibus. 

Does  the  Omnibus  Meet  Present 
Conditions? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  course 
of  study  for  which  the  omnibus  was 
created?  In  high  school  the  purpose 
is  different  from  that  in  college.  In 
high  school  the  emphasis  today  is  far 
less'  on  literary  history,  more  on  the 
reading  of  classics  as  isolated  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  college  the  course  is  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  as  a  survey  of  English 
literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  intention  being  apparently  to 
attempt  a  two-fold  aim:  first,  a  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  literary  history ;  secondly, 
the  introduction  of  masterpieces  for 
appreciation.  In  either  high  school 
01  college  how  does  the  omnibus  fit 
into  the  scheme?  For  the  study  of 
history,  two  approaches  are  necessary: 
an  examination  of  documents  and  an 
interpretation  of  those  documents.  If 
the  omnibus  is  intended  as  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  documents  on  which  our  liter¬ 
ary  history  is  based,  it  is  woefully  in¬ 


adequate  in  both  the  number  and  the 
kind  of  documents  that  it  includes. 
Of  all  the  works  that  today  fill  a 
building,  the  omnibus  stuffs  a  few  in 
fine  print  between  the  covers  of  a  book 
01  two.  And  it  offers  practically 
nothing  of  original  source  material. 
It  is  apparently  intended  less  as  an 
adjunct  to  literary  history  and  more 
as  a  collection  of  masterpieces  to  be 
read  for  appreciation. 

A  Ponderous  Thing 

In  this  respect,  too,  it  is  much  at 
fault  for  the  purposes  of  both  high 
school  and  college.  In  the  first  place, 
its  appearance  is  against  it.  It  is  a 
ponderous  thing,  devoid  of  the  temper 
of  literature,  lacking  grace,  beauty, 
personality.  It  suggests  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  that  all  his  literature  is  confined 
between  the  covers  of  one  or  two 
books.  A  few  instructors,  to  be  sure, 
assign  supplementary  work  in  the  li¬ 
brary  (where  there  is  a  library),  but 
the  material  in  the  omnibus  alone  is  a 
load  already  too  heavy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  inside,  it  looks  like  an 
encyclopedia;  on  the  outside,  like  an 
unabridged  dictionary  or  a  city  di¬ 
rectory. 

Its  nature  is  fragmentary.  Al¬ 
though  the  more  recent  practice  of 
editors  is  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
authors  and  include  a  few  more  works 
in  their  entirety,  yet  from  practically 
all  the  longer  more  important  works 
we  get  only  excerpts.  They  give  us 
no  more  idea  of  the  whole  work  than 
one  of  the  broken  arms  of  the  armless 
Venus  would  suggest  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  complete  statue. 

Literary  Hash 

The  omnibus  is  also  arbitrary.  The 
student  gets  what  is  handed  to  him  — 
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the  story  of  Caedmon  from  Bede,  but  rate  classics  to  be  purchased.”  This 
none  of  the  interesting  narratives  was  a  consoling  statement  at  those 


about  the  controversies  of  the  Britons 
and  Saxons  —  a  small  part  of  John¬ 
son’s  life  of  Addison,  nothing  of  his 
life  of  Goldsmith  or  Pope  —  a  little 
of  Galsworthy,  nothing  of  Barrie  or 
Shaw.  From  this  literary  hash,  the 
student  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  fare  must  be  the  same  for  all  men. 
Classes  in  literature  proceed  in  men¬ 
tal  loc'kstep  and  striped  uniform  down 
the  corridors  of  literary  history,  with 
only  faint  glimpses  of  the  open  world 
beyond  —  the  world  into  which  the 
library  should  be  regarded  as  the  gate- 
v\'ay.  Literature  should  be  looked  on 
as  a  source  of  freedom,  and  freedom 
is  what  takes  us  away  from  the  mass 
of  men  into  solitary  trails  of  our  own. 
But  the  omnibus  is  the  big  house  with 
stone  walls  and  iron  bars. 

In  the  effort  to  pack  a  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  space,  the  omnibus  is 
printed  in  fine  print  —  two  columns 
to  the  page.  Each  line  comprises  six 
to  eight  words,  whereas  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  book  there  are  a  dozen  or  so. 
The  lines  of  poetry  are  usually  broken. 
All  this  demands  new  orientation  in 
reading — a  serious  difficulty  specially 
in  high  schools  where  lx)ys  and  girls 
are  developing  their  first  reading  haV 
its.  If  emphasis  is  to  be  placed,  in 
reading,  on  speed  and  comprehension, 
as  our  educational  psychologists  urge, 
the  omnibus  is  an  example  of  our 
preaching  one  thing  and  practising 
another. 

The  Most  Serious  Fault 

]\rost  serious  of  all  is  that  it  is  a 
foe  to  the  development  of  the  school 
library.  The  preface  of  one  of  the 
high  school  texts  of  this  kind  tells  us 
that  “it  will  be  unnecessary  for  sepa- 


times  when  the  number  of  students 
increased  faster  than  our  facilities. 
But  since  that  time  most  states  have 
introduced  libraries  even  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  they  are  rapidly  purchas¬ 
ing  separate  classics,  and  the  sooner 
the  omnibus  is  discarded,  the  more 
stimulated  will  the  library  be  to  equip 
itself  with  literary  works  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  printed,  not  like  the  fiord’s 
])iayer  on  a  dime,  but  like  ordinary 
lx)oks  that  we  hope  our  boys  and  girls 
will  read  in  later  life. 

With  the  omnibus  out  of  the  way, 
it  is  possible  to  decide  on  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  these  general  courses  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  how  they  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  in 
college  the  “survey”  course  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  course  in  literary  history. 
Then  let  us  use  a  text  book  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  and  supplement  it 
with  a  list  of  readings  (with  many 
options  and  suggestions)  that  will  di¬ 
rect  the  student  to  the  library.  In 
high  school,  though  literary  history 
need  not  be  neglected,  there  is  greater 
need  for  a  list  of  readings  graduated 
according  to  difficulty.  For  each  year, 
for  classroom  use,  there  should  be  a 
collection  of  poems,  arranged  from  the 
simple  to  the  difficult,  and  a  similar 
collection  of  essays.  For  fiction,  dra¬ 
ma,  and  biography,  the  student  should 
be  given  a  choice  to  be  made  in  the 
library.  Such  a  procedure  removes 
all  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  om¬ 
nibus  and  encourages  the  student  to 
regard  an  old  work  as  something  as 
normal  as  a  contemporary  work  — 
not  as  a  prodigy  put  together  in  un¬ 
natural  type  and  page  like  the  bones 
of  a  dinosaur. 

And  what  applies  to  the  omnibus 
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for  the  survey  course  applies  also  to 
the  omnibus  for  the  course  in  so- 
called  modern  literature.  In  appear¬ 
ance  one  is  like  the  other.  In  content 
the  omnibus  of  modern  literature  is 
more  eccentric  than  the  other.  The 
selections  depend  far  less  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  time,  more  on  the  individual 
tastes  of  the  editors. 

Neither  one  has  a  metropolitan  air. 
They  savor  of  the  red-brick  school  on 


the  hill  where  there  is  no  library  and 
not  much  judgment  or  discretion  on 
the  part  of  either  teacher  or  student. 
They  are  rustic  things,  not  pleasantly 
so,  not  rustic  in  the  way  of  suggesting 
tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.  They  are  like  the  coal 
oil  lamp  and  the  old  hand  pump. 
They  belong  beside  the  farmer’s  al¬ 
manac  and  the  mail-order  catalog. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  RECORDINGS 

William  P.  Sba*8,  Jb. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITT 


Symphony  No.  1  in  B  Flat  Major 
(“Spring”).  Schumann.  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky.  Victor  Musical  Mas¬ 
terpieces  No.  M-655 ;  $8.00. 

The  four  symphonies  of  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann  (1810-1856)  are  magnificent  in  mu¬ 
sical  conception  although  they  were  very 
badly  scored  for  orchestra.  The  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  1  in  B  Flat  Major  is  justly 
named  the  “Spring”  symphony,  for  Schu¬ 
mann  wrote  the  symphony  in  the  spring- 
1  ime  of  his  life  during  that  great  creative 
period  immediately  following  his  mar¬ 
riage.-  The  symphony  was  first  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
on  March  31,  1841,  in  Leipzig.  This  first 
venture  of  Schumann  into  the  symphonic 
form  contains  some  lovely  melodies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement  and  the  first  of  the  Scherzo. 
All  in  all,  the  work  is  a  most  pleasing 
one  and  the  recording  under  Dr.  Kousse¬ 
vitzky  is  excellent. 

Symphony  In  D  Major,  “Haffner”  (K. 
385).  Mozart.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and 
the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Recording  Corp.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Masterworks  Set  M-399 ;  $4.50. 

The  last  six  symphonies  of  Mozart, 
taken  as  a  group,  represent  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  this  genius'  activity  in  the  field 
of  symphonic  writing.  The  “HaflFner” 


symphony,  written  at  the  request  of  the 
family  of  that  name  in  Salzburg,  was 
composed  in  1782  when  Mozart  was  but 
twenty-six  years  old.  Some  time  after  its 
composition,  Mozart  re-examined  the  score 
and  was  “quite  surprised”  by  the  beauty 
of  the  work  which  he  had  dashed  out  in 
all  haste  in  1782.  There  are  evidences  of 
the  influence  of  Haydn  upon  Mozart  in 
the  first  movement  of  this  symphony  but 
as  the  music  moves  along,  the  unique 
genius  of  Mozart  appears. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  have  added  a 
splendid  recording  of  this  D  Major  Sym¬ 
phony  to  the  long  list  of  recording's  of 
the  Mozart  symphonies. 

Concerto  No.  14  in  E  Flat  Major.  Mo¬ 
zart.  Rudolph  Serkin,  pianist,  and  the 
Adolf  Busch  Chamber  Players  under  the 
direction  of  Adolf  Busch.  Victor  Musi¬ 
cal  Masterpieces  No.  M-657 ;  $6.50. 

The  pure  genius  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  (1756-1791)  is  as  amazing  today 
as  it  was  in  those  daj-s  when  this  com¬ 
poser  astounded  the  salons  of  Europe 
with  his  scintillating  compositions.  This 
delightful  concerto  (K.  449)  for  piano 
and  chamber  orchestra  reveals  the  crea¬ 
tive  artistry  of  Mozart  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dour.  The  work  has  been  capably  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  Serkin  and  the  Adolf 
Busch  Chamber  Players. 
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Sonata  No.  2  in  G  Major.  Qrieg.  Eddy 
Brown,  violinist,  and  Clarence  Adler,  pian- 
Lst.  Royale  Records,  New  York.  Discs 
589-91. 

The  Sonata  No.  2  in  G  Major  by  the 
Norwegian  Edvard  Grieg  (1843-1907)  has 
long  been  a  favorite  with  concert  audi¬ 
ences.  Grieg  composed  in  a  lyric  rather 
than  a  dramatic  vein,  and  was  therefore 
most  successful  in  his  short  pieces.  All 
of  his  compositions  catch  the  tang  of 
Norwegian  folk  music.  The  present  Son¬ 
ata  is  adequately  recorded  by  Eddy  Brown 
and  Clarence  Adler. 

Strauss  Waltzes.  Played  by  A1  Good¬ 
man  and  His  Orchestra.  Columbia  Re¬ 
cording  Corporation.  Set  C-13 ;  $2.50. 

Here  are  eight  of  the  most  popular 
Johann  Strauss  waltzes  played  in  dance 
tempo  by  A1  Goodman  and  his  orchestra. 
The  waltzes  include  the  Blue  Danube; 
Wiener  Blut ;  Southern  Roses;  Wine,  Wo¬ 
men,  and  Song;  Tales  from  the  Vienna 
Woods;  Voices  of  Spring,  and  the  Emper¬ 
or  Waltz,  and  Artist’s  Life. 

Tangos.  Volume  II.  Decca  Album,  79. 
Nano  Rodrigo  and  His  Orchestra.  $3.00. 

Rumbas.  V'^olume  II.  Decca  Album  80. 
Eddie  Le  Baron  and  His  Orchestra.  $3.00. 

Here  are  two  more  of  the  Decca  albums 
devoted  to  the  colorful  and  exotic  rhj’thms 
of  Latin  .\merica.  So  successful  have 
been  the  previous  albums  devoted  to  this 
music  that  Decca  has  gone  ahead  mth  the 
second  volumes  of  tangos  and  rumbas. 
This  is  fascinating  dance  music  and  these 
discs  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  culture 
of  Latin  America. 

SINGLE  DISCS 

Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  B.  B.  C.  S>nn- 
phony  Orchestra  have  recorded  the  Leo- 
nore  Overture  No.  1  of  Ludwig  van  Bee¬ 
thoven  for  Victor  (15945;  $2.00).  The 
recording  is  excellent  as  might  be  ex- 
y>ected  and  Mr.  Toscanini’s  plan,  Victor 
says,  is  to  record  eventually  all  versions 
of  the  overtures  which  Beethoven  wrote 
for  his  single  opera  Fidelio. 

The  magnificent  bass  voice  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Kipnis,  accompanied  by  Celius  Dough- 


Symphonic  Etudes  (Op.  13).  Schumann. 
Edward  Kilenyi,  pianist.  Columbia  Re¬ 
cording  Corp.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Master- 
works  Set  X-162 ;  $3.50. 

Robert  Schumann  was  a  true  son  of 
German  Romanticism.  For  the  first  few 
decades  of  his  composing  life,  Schumann 
wrote  solely  for  the  piano.  These  Sym¬ 
phonic  Etudes  were  composed  in  1834,  and 
dedicated  to  an  all-but-forgotten  English 
musician,  William  Sterndale  Bennett.  The 
theme  is  in  characteristic  Schumann 
style — romantic,  gentle,  gracious,  and  in¬ 
trospective.  Many  of  the  variations 
(there  are  twelve  of  them)  point  to  the 
infiuence  which  Chopin  exerted  upon 
Schumann. 

Edward  Kilenyi  plays  this  delightful 
Schumann  music  with  skill  and  feeling. 
The  recording  is  excellent. 

Quintet  for  String  Quartet  and  a 
Voice.  Delma  Molarsky.  Delma  Molar- 
sky,  barj'tone,  and  the  Cambourakis 
Quartet.  Timely  Records,  New  York.  Set 
No.  10-s;  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  unique  bit  of  American  mu¬ 
sic,  an  unpublished  poem  for  voice  and 
string  quartet.  In  recording  this  work. 
Timely  has  embarked  upon  the  ambitious 
plan  of  presenting  on  records  some  of 
the  music  by  contemporary  composers  in 
America  that  might  otherwise  reach  very 
meagre  audiences.  The  present  work,  if 
not  great  music,  is  very  interesting  and 
exceptionally  well  recorded. 

Grand  Quartet  in  E  Major.  Paganini. 
The  York  String  Quartet.  United  States 
Record  Corp.,  New’  York.  Royale  Album 
No.  27;  $3.50. 

The  Grand  Quartet  in  E  Major  is  a  most 
interesting  work  from  the  pen  of  that 
renowned  virtuoso  Niccolo  Paganini  (1782- 
1840).  For  many  years  Paganini  w’as 
the  reigning  sensation  throughout  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world  on  account  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  feats  of  dexterity,  his  novel  and  or¬ 
iginal  violin  effects,  and  his  singular  and 
magnetic  personality.  The  Grand  Quartet 
has  never  before  been  recorded  and  the 
York  String  Quartet  is  to  be  commended 
in  bringing  out  this  work. 
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erty  at  the  piano,  is  heard  in  three  Rus¬ 
sian  songs — The  Captive,  by  Gretchanin- 
off  0  Could  I  But  Express  in  Song,  by 
Malashkin;  and  Tilom  Bom,  by  Stravin¬ 
sky  (Victor  15894;  $2.00). 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  under  Artur 
Rodzinski,  has  made  an  especially  vigor¬ 
ous  recording  of  Sibelius’  tone  poem  Fin¬ 
landia.  This  is  available  on  Columbia 
11178-D  ($2.00).  The  tenor  voice  of  Nino 
Martini,  of  Metropolitan  Opera  and  radio 
fame,  is  heard  in  tvro  excerpts  from  Ver¬ 
di’s  Rigoletto — the  Qiiesta  0  Quella  and 
the  popular  La  Donna  E  Mobile.  An  or¬ 
chestra  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Barlow  furnishes  the  accompaniment 
(Columbia  17191-D;  $1.00). 

Two  discs  bearing  the  Royale  imprint 
offer  the  Hamilton  College  Choir  in  a 
number  of  interesting  items.  Under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Paul  Pancher  these 
singers  are  heard  in  Gevaert’s  popular 
Lc  Sommcil  de  VEnfant  Jesus;  Bach’s 
O  Rejoice,  Ye  Christians ;  Palestrina’s 


Adoramus  Te,  Christe;  and  Gumpeltzhai- 
mer’s  Jesus,  Unto  Thee  Be  Praise  on 
Royale  1865.  On  Royale  1864,  these  boys 
from  Hamilton  sing  the  Ave  Maria  by 
Franz  Abt  and  the  Introit  and  Sanctus 
from  a  Mass  for  Men’s  Voices  by  Schu¬ 
bert.  The  Royale  list  also  includes  a 
skillful  arrangement  of  George  Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  played  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  duo-piano  team  Clifford  Herzer  and 
Jasha  Zayde  (Royale  1861-1862).  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  is  a  well-established  com¬ 
poser  of  American  music  and  his  compo¬ 
sitions  are  of  such  competent  craftsman¬ 
ship  as  to  command  the  attention  of  all. 
Three  Pieces  for  Flute,  Harp,  and  String 
Quartet  (Op.  13)  is  a  set  of  Mason’s  mu¬ 
sic  that  veil!  interest  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  .American  music.  Tlie  Eddy  Brown 
Ensemble  has  recorded  this  music  for 
Royale  (1866-1867).  The  Three  Pieces  in¬ 
clude  the  Sarabande,  the  Elegy  and  the 
Caprice.  Royale  is  to  be  commended  in 
bringing  out  this  delightful  work  at  this 
time. 
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Administrative  Practices  in  Large 
High  Schools.  By  Newsom,  Langfltt,  and 
Others.  American  Book  Comany,  New 
York.  659  pages.  $3.25. 

Two  ex-high  school  principals  who  are 
now  professors  of  education  and  ten  star 
high  school  principals  of  the  country  have 
just  prepared  Administrative  Practices  in 
Large  High  Schools.  The  former  are  both 
editors  and  contributors.  Tlie  latter  rep¬ 
resent  the  country  geographically  and 
“are  high  school  principals  who  can  write 
about  present  and  actual  situations.” 

Tlie  authors,  significant  enough  to  de¬ 
serve  first  mention,  are  as  follows : 

Professors 

N.  William  Newsom,  Teachers  College, 
Temple  University 

R.  Emerson  Langfitt,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University 


Principals 

John  Aseltine,  San  Diego  Senior  High 
School,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ernest  B.  Comstock,  North  Dallas  High 
School,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Eli  C.  Foster,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Central  High  School, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sam  R.  Hill,  West  Denver  High  School, 
Denver,  Colo. 

,1.  Dan  Hull,  Springfield  Senior  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Roswell  C.  Puckett,  Bloom  Township  High 
School,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

.Jacob  M.  Ross,  Alexander  Hamilton  High 
School,  New  York  City 

Robert  B.  Taylor,  Rittenhouse  Junior 
High  School.  Norristown,  Pa. 

P.  M.  Watson,  Central  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 
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Professor  Newsom  discusses  how  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  determines  administra¬ 
tive  practices.  Some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  his  points  pertain  to  teacher 
participation.  “No  progressive  school  can 
afford  to  tolerate  an  autocrat,”  he  says, 
“whether  he  be  in  the  position  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  an  instructor,  for  it  is  just  as 
unsound  educationally  for  an  administra¬ 
tor  to  impose  his  ideas  upon  his  teaching 
staff  as  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  attempt 
to  force  her  ideas  upon  her  pupils.”  Yet 
“teacher  participation  should  not  prohi¬ 
bit  the  proper  functioning  of  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility  in  the  management  of 
the  school.”  The  philosophy  of  the  school, 
according  to  Professor  Newsom,  should  be 
the  result  of  the  cooperative  thinking  of 
the  entire  staff  and  not  entirely  that  of 
the  administrator. 

Believing  that  cooperation  and  democ¬ 
racy  are  cornerstones.  Professor  Langfitt 
devotes  himself  to  responsibilities  and 
practices  of  the  principal.  lie  thinks  the 
size  of  the  job  corresponds  to  that  of 
managing  “relatively  large  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations.”  He  drinks  deeply  from  the 
spring  of  wisdom  when  he  declares:  “In 
these  changing  times  when  a  few  multi- 
loquous  school  men,  usually  of  the  college 
professor  t.vpe,  are  advocating  radical  and 
sudden  changes  in  school  regime,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  emphasize  that  the  s>mipa- 
thetic  understanding  and  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  citi¬ 
zens  should  be  the  aim  of  intelligent  prin¬ 
cipals.”  He  quotes  Ridenour  to  the  effect 
that  “the  worst  enemies  of  progressive 
education  are  not  old-fogey  traditional¬ 
ists  but  half-baked  enthusiasts.” 

Principal  Puckett  reviews  good  prac¬ 
tices  relative  to  opening  and  closing  the 
school  year  and  the  preparation  of  the 
daily  schedule.  A  weak  principal,  he 
thinks,  will  betray  himself  quickly  in 
managing  the  first  two  jobs.  In  schedule 
.  making  he  presents  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions,  revealing  several  systems. 

Principal  Watson  explains  his  methods 
of  office  practice  and  management.  He 
writes  that  one  of  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  office  “is  the  creation  and 


maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  profes¬ 
sional  good  will  toward  the  teachers  and 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  pupils.” 
lie  suggests  numerous  record  forms.  In 
his  second  chapter  Principal  Watson  tells 
how  he  manages  finances.  He  calls  it  the 
“central  treasurer  plan.”  After  explana¬ 
tion  and  criticism,  he  reviews  briefly  sys¬ 
tems  in  other  large  high  schools. 

I’rincipal  Taylor  has  the  driest  sub¬ 
jects  :  ( 1 )  “Management  of  the  School 
Plant”  and  (2)  “Management  of  School 
Supplies  and  Ekjulpment.”  In  referring  to 
the  principal’s  duty  of  inspection,  he  re¬ 
lates  how  he  arrives  in  the  morning  a 
half  hour  earlier  than  the  faculty,  and 
proceeds  to  note  systematically  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  building.  He  makes  many 
practical  .suggestions. 

Principal  Ross  outlines  many  interest¬ 
ing  points  about  managing  the  big  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  High  School  in  New  York 
City.  His  topics  are  “Selection,  Reten¬ 
tion,  and  Promotion  of  the  StafT’  and 
“Organization  and  Direction  of  the  StafT.” 
A  principal  who  puts  the  emphasis  on  the 
teachers,  he  reviews  the  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  developed  method  of  selecting 
teachers  in  New  York  City.  Think  of  it ! 
Among  other  things,  the  New  York  Board 
strives  to  get  teachers  with  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Principal  Hull,  in  his  two  chapters  on 
organizing  and  directing  extra  curricular 
activities,  provides  some  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  book.  Wisely  speaking  on 
a  moot  point  today,  he  says :  “Honors 
and  awards  need  not  be  abolished  but 
should  be  made  more  natural  and  real  to 
pupils.  They  should  be  symbols  of  group 
approval  and  not  instruments  of  teacher 
imposition.  .  •  .  The  left-wing  educators 
so  vigorously  attacking  all  honors  and 
awards  believe  that  they  are  attacking 
the  profit  motive  in  our  society.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  probably  attack¬ 
ing  the  only  thing  which  could  ever  be  a 
substitute  for  it.”  On  high  school  audi¬ 
ence  habits  Principal  Hull  suggests  that 
pep  meetings  be  held  in  one  place — such 
as  the  gymnasium  —  and  serious  assem¬ 
blies  in  the  auditorium.  He  thinks  there 
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are  conflicts  in  high  school  pupils  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  responses. 

Principal  Foster  discusses  “Curriculum 
Development  and  Organization.”  He  has 
a  core  curriculum,  or  general  education 
I)rogram,  and  an  elective  curriculum,  con¬ 
sisting  of  specialized  courses. 

Principal  Hull  takes  up  a  vital  topic 
when  he  explains  how  the  school  library 
is  used  as  a  basic  unit  in  developing  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Association.  lie  has  two  types 
of  libraries,  central  and  classroom.  Since 
pupiks  use  many  library  books  in  lieu  of 
texts,  they  pay  library  fees  that  help  to 
buy  books. 

Principal  Garinger  deals  with  “Pupil 
Accounting”  and  ‘Social  Control  and  Dis¬ 
cipline.”  lie  reveals  many  problems  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  southern  state.  In  disci¬ 
pline  he  favors  the  methods  of  mental 
hygiene,  and  he  makes  a  strong  case  for 
such  procedures.  Uttering  a  point  that 
many  educators  appear  to  have  forgotten, 
he  writes:  “Successful  habit  formation 
requires  consistent  performance ;  excep¬ 
tions  must  not  occur,”  Then  he  concludes 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  school  can¬ 
not  end  w’ith  the  school  day  or  the  school 
building. 

Principal  Aseltine  tells  how  administra¬ 
tors  take  care  of  pupil  guidance  and  pu¬ 
pil  welfare  in  San  Diego.  His  suggestions 
on  the  duties  of  the  counselor  are  clear 
and  w’ell  selected.  One  is  likely  to  be 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  service  avail¬ 
able  to  these  California  pupils. 

Principal  Comstock  concludes  the  book 
by  presenting  his  practices  in  “Public  Re¬ 
lations”  and  in  “Expansion  of  School 
Services.”  Under  the  former  heading  he 
explains  the  extremely  varied  nature  of 
a  wise  publicity  program  and  brings  out 
his  staff’s  heavy  dependence  on  the  P.T..\. 

In  this  large  book  the  American  Book 
Company  and  its  editors  and  authors 
have  brought  out  a  valuable  contribution 
to  secondary  education.  The  one  weak¬ 
ness  appears  to  be  poorly  selected  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations.  Some  lack  life; 
some  lack  distinctness. — Carl  G.  Miller, 
Lewis  &  Clark  High  School,  Spokane, 
Washington. 


Life  and  Environment.  By  Paul  B. 
Stars,  Professor  of  Botany,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York.  1939.  175  pages.  $1.85, 

With  the  new  emphasis  that  is  placed 
upon  our  social  studies  there  has  come, 
quite  sensibly,  a  special  interest  in  man’s 
relationship  to  his  environment — his  phy¬ 
sical  environment  as  well  as  his  human 
environment.  Just  as  Sociology  is  the 
science  of  human  relation.ships,  so  Ecol¬ 
ogy  is  the  science  of  the  relationships  of 
plants,  animals,  this  mineral  earth,  the 
water,  the  atmosphere  and  all  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  organic  and  inorganic  sur¬ 
roundings.  Indeed  Ecology  is  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  other 
material  things.  Ecology  is  fundamental 
to  Sociology  and  every  student  of  com¬ 
plex  human  relationships  ought  to  have 
his  intellectual  foundations  supported  by 
a  thorough  know-ledge  of  Ecologj-. 

Professor  Sears  has  prepared  a  very 
interesting  book  on  our  human  lives  as 
related  to  many  of  the  diverse  elements 
in  our  environment.  He  speaks  of  the 
“interrelations  of  living  things.”  Though 
often  the  sentences  seem  to  lack  logical 
connection  and  some  thoughts  are  a  bit 
chaotic,  there  are  so  many  good  things 
in  the  book  that  one  may  overlook  those 
sentences  which  an  English  scholar  might 
criticise. 

With  a  flne  philosophy  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  suggestiveness,  many  of  the  very  com¬ 
mon  things  of  our  lives  are  presented.  In 
the  first  chapter,  “Life  and  Environment 
Inseparable.”  the  attitudes  of  the  author 
are  set  forth  delightfully.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter  and  in  the  seven  chapters  that  follow 
there  flash  out  occasionally  most  interest¬ 
ing  sentences.  “Man  .  .  .  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  world  developed  by  ages  of 
change.”  “Man  must  work  toward  a  new 
equilibrium  of  nature  fitted  to  his  own 
survival.”  Such  sentences  as  these  just 
ouoted  have  the  power  to  induce  one  to 
keep  on  reading.  Really  the  book  is  very 
wholesome  and  commendable.  It  impresses 
one  as  being  the  direct  result  of  earnest 
thought  concerning  some  of  the  very  com¬ 
mon  things  of  earth. — Earle  A.  Brooks, 
Associate  Professor  Biology,  B.  U.  School 
of  Education. 
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